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Around Town. 


That success invariably excites envy is being 
proven with remarkable faithfulness of detail 
in the matter of our Industrial Fair. Not only 
are outside cities eaten by cankering jealousy, 
but some of our people, who ought to know 
better, are trying to show their smartness by 
criticizing the management. The News, for 
some undeclared reason, proposes that Man- 
ager Hill be deposed and suggests the name of 
Frederick Nicholls as his successor. The lat- 
ter has denied that the proposal was made at 
his suggestion, and I confess that the denial 
was timely, for untilit was made I, together 
with many others, entertained that awful sus- 
picion. Mr. Nicholls is a pleasant gentleman, 
who, however, has never been accused of ling- 
eriong in the lap of spring when there was any- 
thing in sight he could reach. Aside from the 
very noticeable fact that Mr. Nicholls esteems 
himself very highly, and is in the habit of some- 
times speaking in too glowing terms of him- 
self, he is a worthy member of the Board, but 
he is not at all a fit successor to Mr. Hill, who, 
indeed, needs no successor, and nothing but his 
success in the eyes of the envious has led to 
such a suggestion. The tropical warmth of the 
last meeting of the Board indicates that the 
gentlemen who have devoted so much time and 
energy to making the Fair the pride of Toronto 
feel much more deeply wounded by these petty 
attacks than the circumstances warrant. To- 
ronto has thorough confidence in their manage- | 
ment, and I don’t imagine that the Council | 
will feel inclined to usurp any nore authority 
than they now possess. While intimating that 
the gentlemen of the association should feel 
themselves above the attacks of a few ill- 
tempered reporters who are utterly unfit to act 
as their critics, it is just as well to remind the 
grave and reverend seignors that success 
should make them happy, not haughty, and | 
to warn them against making the mistake of | 
thinking that the Industrial Fair is greater | 
than Toronto. The most rankling wounds are 
those inflicted by the selfish and ignorant on | 
progressive and patriotic men who andi 

| 


| 
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much for their country’s or city’s good, and it 
requires much forbearance and infinite tact to 
avoid collision with the stupidly honest as well 
as with the maliciously dishonest. If the gen- | 
tlemen who have built up the Fair wish to | 
have their names written still higher on the 
city’s roll of fame they should endure still a | 
little longer and toil yet a little later. Exactly | 
what civic reward is meted out to those who in | 
this way endure unto the end is not plain. It | 
will probably consist in a very large and enthu- 
siastic funeral, and will perhaps arrive a little | 
too late to be gratifying to the director whose 
slow-coming glory on earth has been swallowed 
up by the greater glory of being an angel. 
* 


* aa 

The announcement that the two new chairs | 
in Toronto University, endowed by the some- | 
what involuntary subscription of the city, are 
to be devoted to mineralogy and English litera- 
ture will give general satisfaction. Mineralogy 
has been a much-neglected study in Canada, 
though our mines have long been known to be | 
most valuable. Nor has English literature | 
received the attention it deserved. Canada has | 
produced but few good writers. and though 
this will not be remedied urtil our authors are 
not subject to the disabilities of an Imperial 
copyright law which affords them no protec- 
tion, and permits them to be ground between 
the upper millstone of the English publisher 
and the nether rock of piracy, yet it will give 
an impetus to reading and study which will be 
sure to excite ambition and effort. Sometimes, 
out of evil good may come, and out of the 
mistakes and mismanagement of the city’s 
councils, which ended in the compulsory 
establishment of these two chairs, famous 
mineralogists and litterateurs may spring. 

7° 

An evening contemporary which has recently 
established itself as a commission of one for the | 
entire and proper management of the morals 
and moneys of the city of Toronto insists that | 
we must stop right here and not build the new | 
court house and city hall because the old ones, 
with a little fixing, will do for fifteen or twenty 
years more. Its advice is ‘‘ to level off the court 
heuse site, sod it and use the ground as a park 
till the city is in a better financial condition to 
build.” This frugal suggestion might be en- | 
larged. Church street is well-paved and Yonge 
street is not. It would cost a good deal to put 
Yonge street in good condition. Why bother 
having two well-paved streets running in the 
same direction? Use Church street and sod | 
Yonge street and use it fora park for ten or 
fifteen years until we get ready to put it in | 
proper repair! Let us have plenty of sod 
whether we have any buildings or streets! 
The author of the valuable court house | 
suggestion has probably but recently torn | 
himself from the green pasture on which 
he had been bred, and sighs for a sight of more 
green grass than we can afford him in a place | 
so thickly settled as Toronto. He is probably 
unaware that what we need hereabouts is not | 
so much sod as business, and that while we are | 
very exclusive, we are not unwilling to import 
our grass rather than grow it in the streets. 
While we need more parks, we do not want to 
turn our business properties into pastures, 





A Montreal correspondent has begun a very 
timely agitation for the opening of Protestant 
churches on week days. He thinks it a sin 
that buildings erected for the worship of God, 
at a cost of hundreds of thousands of dollars, 
should be kept open for public worship about 
three hours in seven days. While he under- 
estimates the amount of time consumed in 
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church services during the week, which, in- 
cluding class and prayer-meetings and Sunday 
schools, would probably amount to half a day, 
the church proper is not really open for more 
than three hours. What is more inviting to 
those for whom the swinging door-screen of 
the saloon has no charm than the open portal 
and the restful quiet of the house of wor- 
ship? Thousands of Protestants have 
wandered into Catholic churches on week 
days and in the “dim religious light” watched 
the worshippers who were there to pray, and 
the saintly sights have led them to wonder why 


the magnificent edifices of Protestantism have | 


no invitation for the weary and heavy laden 
during the six days of labor to enter, and 
amidst religious surroundings and the hal- 
lowing influences which cluster about the 
house of God, to rest, to think, perchance to 
repent, 


* 
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As Longfellow says: 
Oft have I seen at seme cathedral door 
A laborer, pausing in the dust and heat, 
Lay down his burden, and with reverent feet 
Enter, and cross himeelf, and on the floor 
Kneel to repeat his paternoster o'er ; 
Far off the noises of the world retreat ; 
The loud vociferations of the street 
Become an indistinguishab’e roar. 
So, as I enter here from day to day 
And leave my burden at this m'nster gate, 
Kneeling in prayer, and not asham d to pray, 
The tumult of the time disconsolate 
To inarticulate murmur dies away, 
While the eternal ages watch and wait. 


a 
** 


The closing of the church when the pew- | 


holders do not require its use is prompted 
largely no doubt by the fear that someone may 
borrow the hymnbooks and forget to bring 
them back, but this would be obviated by the 
presence of the caretaker. Nodoubt the pew- 
owners would object to the cushions being sat 


| upon and the carpets spat upon by the ragged 


and unsanctified, but on Sunday night the 
cushions of the fastidious might be piled away. 
Vandals who would injure churches or deface 
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| ‘ ‘ 
| pews are indeed rare, and in countries where 


the churches are always open they are aimost 
unknown. We dare not take our fences down 
| in Canada for fear romping children will run 
| Over our flower beds, tear up vines and break 


shrubs and trees, yet in many large American | 
cities where the mischief-loving spirit of child- | 


hood is quite as prevalent as it is here, fences 
have been removed, and trespass, theft and in- 


jury to flowers are unheard of. The abolition of | 
; and bars of your church doors stare the passer- 


fences creates a public spirit, which resents an 

injury to what is the property of the people, 
| and all our gardens and our churches thrown 
open, when a sentiment is once aroused 
that they are for the public good, are safe from 
injury. 

oe 

The closing up of Protestant churches on 
week days shows to what extent the churches 
have acquired the methods and characteristics 
of social clubs, They are managed as if they 
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their maintenance and assure themselves of 
cushioned seats and a pliable pastor. While 
getting material for a new feature for SATUR- 
Nicut, which I propose to begin next 
week, I called recently upon some pastors in 


| their church parlors and have found an apart- 
' ment comfortable and business like, resembling 


in nearly every respect the office of the secre- 
tary of a club or the manager of a theater. The 


| deacons and elders correspond very nearly to 


the board of management of a club, and the 
sessions are almost as business-like and the ad- 
missions regulated by rules not greatly differing 
from those to which a man must conform 
when joining a social society. That re- 
ligion ceases to be aggressive under 
such ciecumstances is not surprising. I im- 
agine if Paul had opened an office in Jerusalem 
or had a meeting for inquirers in Rome or could 
have been seen for an hour a week in the pas- 
tor’s parlor at Ephesus, he would not have 
caused the tumult that he did. I reckon Peter 
would not have gotten into jail if, as soon as 
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ja had got a congregation together, he had 


only met the searchers after truth in his study 


or denounced error in tones which were in.- | 


tended not to diminish the collection. 


* *# 

Brethren, if you desire to do good open your 
church doors on week days, and it possibly 
might not do harm if you would open your 
hearts a little bit more the year round. On the 
fashionable streets the great big iron hinges 


by in the face and afford an apt illustration of 
your method of conducting the Lord’s business. 
If the gates of heaven were shut as tightly as 
the doors of the Metropolitan and St. Andrew's, 
the poor sinner who was knocking thereat 
would likely be seized by the devil before he 
got a chance to get inside. 


. 
The other night I called on two or three pas- 
tors who were out, and as I had appointed the 


| were not for the public good but for the con- | evening for obtaining material for the special 
| venience of the ladies and gentlemen who | articles I have once before.referred to, I felt 
} find it pleasant and profitable to subscribe for 


much disappointed, and was about to go home 
when the timbrel of the Salvation Army was 
heard over Toronto’s dark sea and I followed 
the procession and heard with pleasure their 
song, ‘Salvation Is ree.” I always had an 
irresistible inclination to follow a band, and the 
none too polished measures of the Salvationists’ 
song, the banging of the drum and the tinkling 
of the tambourine suited my humor. After 
ten minutes’ tramp I reached the barracks 
and saw the men and women--some of them 
pretty hard looking specimens—drop in to 
hear; probably to be amused. The Salvationists 
sang with all their might, prayed with all their 
might and exhorted with all their might. They 
knelt and prayed and sang while on their knees 
and prayed again and seemed thoroughly in 
earnest. In simple words they told their ex- 
periences. Some of the grammar was shock- 
ingly bad, some of the words and phrases 
strained and full of what in anything else than 
religion would be called “ highfalutin’,” but the 
majority of them talked excellent sense and 
had enough spirit to be natural. 
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I noticed | 
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ee how effective alljjof them were who 
avoided the stock phrases of the exhorter 
and spoke in the lai guage they use in average 
conversation. Before I went away, their invi.- 
tation to those who longed for the salvation of 
their souls to come forward, was answered bya 
woman who said she was a drunkard. She 
knelt amongst them and they gathered around 
her and prayed, and one bright and good-faced 
youth bent reverently beside her with 
such tenderness as he would have shown 
his mother. Back in the hall, a pretty girl in 
the uniform of the army had her face close to 
the unwashed countenance of a man who 
might have been a tramp, as she implored him 
to come to the throne of grace. His tears 
and evident emotion proved that he was not 
untouched. Who can say that these people do 
no good? The churches have right good reason 
to examine themselves as to their sins of 
omission. 
o*s 
The saloons from early morning till late at 
night have open doors and glitt2ring lights, and 
| every one is welcome who has a dime. The 
| theatres make themselves attractive and are 
| eager and aggressive in their methods of ob- 
taining patronage. I for one_ believe that 
theatres conducted as ours are in Toronto do no 
; harm. People may spend too much money 
| going to any place of amusement. It ig 
| possible for them to spend too much in trying 
to have a sweil pew in a fashionable church. I 
see in the papers letters from some very 
straight-laced people taking serious objection 
to the scant costumes of the Viennese 
fencers—the young women who exhibited their 
skill with the foils at the Exhibition. These 
writers were most profoundly shocked at the 
conduct of the young women who rode the 
bicycles. I confess that it makes no blush 
mantle my weary cheek to see exhibitions of 
that sort, and if it does me any harm I have 
never noticed it. I am sure that many of 
these people who rush into print, or from 
the platform so bitterly denounce these 
| carnal amusements, satisfy their conscience 
by criticizing, and spending neither time 
nor money nor effort in going down into the 
slums and alleys to bring souls out into the 
light. The man or woman who spends too 
much time in criticizing people who they 
imagine are not quite good enough, are apt to 
devote mighty little time to rescuing any one. 
| Brethren of the churches, if you keep your 
doors shut, your hearts shut, and your eyes 
| Shut, where are we to go for companionship ? 
Open your doors, open your hearts, open your 
| creeds, and many a stray sinner will wander 
into the fold who now feels that an entrance.to 
your midst would need so much violence that 
he fears if discovered in the act he might be 
mistaken for a burglar. 


* 
* *# 


When the churches are open some yood 
Christian ought always to be there to receive 
the stranger, if with nothing more than asmile 
of welcome. If the fire on the altar be lit but 
| once a week, should we wonder if it goes out? 
If the priest offers sacrifice so seldom, should 
we marvel if there is so much for which 
atonement is not made? The altar from which 
the priest is never absent is that about which 
the neediest sinners will always gather. 
Don. 


Probabilities. 


That typhoid, diphtkeria and smallpox may frighten the 
city into a reorganization of its Health Department. 

That the East Montreal election may teach Mercier not to 
jog the demagogue gelding too fast. 

That Bill Stubbs, though not much of a patriot, may be 
beaten and yet help rid Cardwell of carpetbaggers. , 

That Montreal is about to return the compliment by 
ignoring Toronto’s warrant for Jim Baxter. ; 

That the Central Bank liquidators took A. A. Allen for a 
bigger fool than he is. 

That there will be a large atte: dance at Dr. Crother’s lec 
ture on Inebriate Asylums and Their Work. 


— + 


Rosina Vokes. 


For years the Vokes children were an impor 
tant feature in the great Christmas panto- 
mimes in London. Then Jessie, Victoria, 
Rosina, Frederick and Fawdon (although the 
latter was not a Vokes except by assumed 
name) in 1668 appeared as the Vokes family. 
Victoria, the queenly, black-eyed one, was the 
best singer, and also won considerable success 
in the more serious drama, appearing in London 
as Amy Robsart. died five years ago, 
and Frederick last June. Victoria and Faw. 
don are still acting in the English provinces. 

The family made their first appearance in 
America in 1872 and in the Belles of the 
Kitchen and Fun in a Fog became the most 
famous of vaudeville companies. The unusual 
combination of hilarious fun with the perfect 
taste and refinement which distinguished them 
was emphatically personified in the lady- 
like individuality and infectious laugh of 
Rosina, who occupies the Grand Opera 
House next week. It was the Vokeses 
who first established the high  reputa- 
tion of the Union Square Theater, New 
York, the family by their refined humor, 
keen wit and merry capers, attracting a 
better class of patronage than it had known 
before and gradually establishing a clientelle of 
| cultured and appreciative society. When 
Rosina married (she is now Mrs. Cecil Clay), the 
brightest light of the troupe was gone, but 
they kept up a certain measure of popularity 
for a time, and with her return to the stage 
the soul and heart of the old Vokes perform- 
ance came back and we remember them here 
in Toronto and their distinctly well bred com- 
pany and dainty comediettas. 

Rosina Vokes is about thirty years of age 
and went on the stage in pantomime when she 
was but nine; her parents being theatrical 


(Continued on Page Eleven.) 
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The betrothal has 
been announced of 
Princess Sophie, 
daughter of the 
late Emperor Fred- 
erick of Germany, 
with the Duke of 
Sparta, Crown 
Prince of Greece. 
} The Princess is but 
me eighteen years of 
yi age, while the 

Crown Prince, who 
is a nephew of the 








Princess of Wales, 
is a little over 
twenty years of 
age. The union 
was assented to 
by the Emperor 
William with the 
greatest cordial- 
ity, a feeling 
which will be 
shared by the é 
German people, ie 
as the young i 
Prince is very pop- ‘{ © 
ular in Berlin. 


The Fall At Home of the Argonaut Rowing 
Club came off most successfully last Saturday 
afternoon. Had the whole year round been 
selected from a more perfect day could not have 
been chosen. The afternoon was not too warm, 
neither was there any suspicion of that chilli- 
ness which conjures up the blue nose and 
pinched features of half frozen maidenhood. 
No! Everything was just as it should be, and 
everybody recognizing this, forthwith set him- 
self and herself to enjoy themselves accordingly. 


The At Home was in capital hands. The 
President of the Argonauts is a whole team in 
himself, and what Col. Sweny hasn't learned in 
the art of making things go off with a vim and 
a go is hardly worth acquiring. The gallant 
Colonel, it must be admitted, was well sup- 
ported by the officers of the club, who were 
most assiduous in their efforts to afford a 
pleasant afternoon to all. 


The balcony of the Club House is always a 
pleasant lounging spot in Christian weather ; 
and doubly so when it is graced, as it was last 
Saturday afternoon, by sparkling, laughter- 
loving womanhood, and, indeed, it was a pretty 
sight from the upper deck of the steam yacht 
Vivid, which latter was most kindly placed at 
the disposal of the club by Mr. F. B. Polson 


whose good nature was evidently appreciated 


by the large numbers of ladies who enjoyed the 
races from the starter’s boat. 


a 
A prominent figure on the Vivid's hurricane 
deck was Mr. A. R. Denison. ‘Pon my honor, 
I imagined for a moment that Artie owned the 
boat, I’m sure the outsiders, who watched the 
races from the wharf, are tothis moment under 


that impression. That he discharged the duties | 


of starter in the most admirable manner goes 
without saying. 


Of the races themselves, are they not written | 


in the chronicles of the morning papers, and 
have they not already been thoroughly dis- 
cussed and digested by the lovers of athleticism 
in Toronto? 


There was a pleasant interval of dancing be- 


tween the races, and frequent adjournments | 


therefrom for tea, coffee, cakes and the unam- 
bitious lemonade which were served in Webb's 
usual manner. 
instruments by Marcicano’s people brought a 
number of good-looking trippers to the mazy, 
and very much they all appeared to enjoy it. 


cozy corners were utilized on Saturday after. | 


noon. 


Shortly after the conclusion of the last race 
Colonel Sweny who, by-the-bye, was an enthu- 
siastic ‘‘ wet bob” at his University, presented 
the prizes to the successful men, and in a neat 


The skillful handling of their 








T. M. Harrison, A. J. Henderson, C. Hol- 
croft, F. Hayter and party, C. C. Haynes, 
Paul Jarvis, J. L. Kerr (Commodore of T.C.C.), 
Lockhart, W. E. Long, Percy S. Maule, John 
Mahony, G. Harold Muntz, G. M. Mitchell, A. 
M. Morphy, Captain MacDougall, Judge Mac- 
dougall, A. B. Mackenzie, Fyank Maclean, C. 
M. Macdonald, G, A. Neuman, Reginald North- 
cote, H. L. Parson, H. L. Peebles, Playter, 
H. W. Pringle, F. A. C. Redden, A. G. Ross, 
Fred. J. Ross, D. M. Robertson, Shanklin, F. 
Sparling, Stammers, Dr. L. W. Smith, Austin 
Smith, E. W. Sandys, D. T. Symons, Skinners, 
Taylor, C. A. Temple, W. C. Thomson, R. F. 
Taylor, Douglas Taylor, R. M. Thomson, Wm. 
Wiman and John Young. 


Two very well attended At Homes’ were 
given on Wednesday and Thursday of last 
week by Mrs. S.G. Wood at Wenvoe Lodge, 
Pembroke street. The weather being fairly 
seasonable, the lawn and verandah as well as 
the house were made use of by the two hundred 
guests who had accepted Mrs. Wood’s invita- 
tion. One of the most pleasant features it 
seems to me of these early autumn gatherings 
is the opportunity given the friends who have 
been separated during the summer to ex- 
change interesting notes of the scenes and 


various experiences of summer travel. 
* 


The island is pretty well deserted—the whirl 
of the screw and paddle-wheel vex its waters 
no more, and the shadow of the coming winter 
has already fallen on those scenes which up to 
a week ortwo ago were instinct with life and 
movement. On Thursday of last week, how- 
ever, Messrs. Tilley and Harry Gamble brought 
the series of entertainments which they have 
given during the summer to a close. A 
special boat brought the guests to and from 
the Island. The dinner-party was a large one 
and convivial, in spite of the chilly winds 
which found their way to the verandahs and 
made the donning of overcoats and wraps a 
pleasant necessity. 


Mrs, Langmuir’s At Home takes place to-day. 


Mrs. Arthur West left for Ottawa this week, 
also her brother, Mr. Alfred Patrick. 


A small dance was given at Mrs. Bunting’s 
(Queen’s Park) Wednesday evening, which was 
much enjoyed by the young people. Mrs. 
Bunting's niece, Miss Ethel Horrocks, who has 
been staying with her, will return home shortly, 
as her mother is expected to arrive from Eng- 
land this week. 


Mrs. John Fiskin gave an At Home on Fri- 
day to a number of her friends, in her new and 


| handsome residence on Beverley street. 


A wedding is rumored to take place the first 
Thursday in October, the contracting parties 
being Mr. Ford and Miss Holland. 

* 


Miss Birdie Harvey, a charming daughter 
of Mr. Arthur Harvey of Rosedale, was mar- 


ried last Wednesday to Mr. Thompson of 
Niagara at St. Luke’s Church by Rev. John 
Langtry, assisted by Rev. Dr. Davis. 
The bride looked well, costumed in a 
handsome cream satin and train, with brocade 
trimming to match, tulle veil and wreath, and 
a large bunch of pure white roses in her hand. 
The bridesmaids were Miss Thompson, Miss 
Lulu Thompson, Miss Kingsmill, Miss Har- 
vey aud Miss Eva Harvey, and wore white 
China silk dresses and tulle veils, carrying a 
bunch of golden rod, which latter, I think, isa 
pretty idea. The youngest bridesmaid, little 
Miss Violet Harvey, wore a white muslin dress 
tucked, and yellow silk socks, corresponding 
with the flowers she carried. The groomsmen 
were Messrs. Scratchard, Kingsmill, Harvey 
and Burrett. Messrs. J. T. Craig and A. J. 


| Arnold acted as ushers. Under the direction 
| of Mr. Plummer the choir boys sang the wed- 
So too did the wall flowers who, I shrewdly | 
suspect were floral from choice purely, as only 


ding hymus, the organ playing the march. 


Among the guests I noticed Mr. and Mrs, 
Nicol Kingsmill, the Misses Kingsmill, Mrs. 
and Miss Langtry, Mrs. H. W. Davis, Mrs. 


| Harvey (mother of the bride), Mra. and Miss 


speech brought to aclose the fall At Home of | 


the Argonaut Boating Club. 
* 
Amongst the guests present were Mrs. Hy. 
D. P. Armstrong, the Misses Arthurs, Brodie, 
Bright, Bain, Madge Bain, Brymner,- Burr, 


Barker, Boultbee and Mrs. E. Percy Beatty, Mrs. | 
George Bell, Mrs. Buchanan, Mrs, Braide, Mrs. | 


Burk, the Misses Christie, Craig, Coekburn, 


Clarke, Edith Clarke, L. Drynan, EF. Drynan, Mrs, | 


Christie, the Misses Dumoulin, Denny, Douglas, 
Mrs, A. E. Denison, the Misses Ellis, the Misses 
Fairbairn, M. Fairbairn, French, Ferguson, 
Mrs. French, Mrs. Frith, Miss Gooderham, Mrs, 


Albert Gooderham, Mrs. Grantham, the Misses | 


Lucy Howard, Heward, Hoskins, Hall, Hender- 


son, Hesson, Haldan, Sarah Haldan, Frances | 


Haldan, E. Harvey, V. Hughes, Hamilton, 
Mrs. S. Haldan, Mrs. Hayter, the Misses Ince, 


Kirkpatrick, H. Kay, Mrs. Kellar, Mrs. Kel- | 


lond, Mrs. R. C. Kirkpatrick, Mrs. Jarvis, the 
Misses Langtry, Langmuir, Lockhart, Light- 
bourne, Maule, E. Monmouth, K. Mulcahy, 
Mrs, Merritt, Mrs. John Mahony, Mrs. 
Massie, Mrs. Muntz, Mrs. Maule, Mrs. 
Langmuir, Mrs. Langtry, the Misses 
Maclean, McVity and MacNabb, Mrs. 
Macdougall, Mrs. Wilson, Mrs. Northcote, 
Mrs. Neubigging, the Misses Orr, Oates and 
Osler, Mrs. Osler, Miss Patterson, Mrs. H. 
L. Peebles, Mrs. Parsons, the Misses Ryan, 
Miss E. Ridout, Mrs. Rice, Mrs. F. W. Redden, 
Mrs. Sweny, the Misses F. Shanklin, Sewell, 


Ince, Mr. and Mrs. John Young, etc. Mrs, 
Kingsmill’s dress was very handsome and most 
becoming, a pale shade of ruddigore, with a 
deeper shade of the same color, and a bonnet 
to match. Mrs. Langtry wore a garment 
of dark red, covered with black lace. Mrs. 
Young was dressed with her usual good taste. 
After the ceremony at the church, the wedding 
party drove to the residence of the bride's 
father, where luncheon was partaken of. 
J 

St. George’s Church, St. Catharines, was the 
scene of an exceptionally pretty wedding, 
on Thursday evening, September 20th, the oc- 
casion being the marriage of Mr. George 
Comberbach Dunstan of the firm of Thomson 
& Dunstan to Miss Ida Ninon, third daughter 
of Mr. J. H. Palmer of St. Catharines, Rev. E. 
M. Bland, rector, officiating. The groom was 
attended by Mr. Sydney B. Sykes of Toronto. 
Miss Marguerite Palmer, sister of the bride, 
and Miss Dora Dunstan, sister of the groom, 
were bridesmaids, In spite of the fact that the 
guests comprised only the immediate relatives 
of the bride and groom, the church was crowded 
with spectators long before the appointed hour, 

The bride appeared promptly at seven o'clock 
and, followed by the bridesmaids, was con- 
ducted to the altar by her father, where she 
was joined by the groom. She wore an ex- 
quisite gown of ivory duchesse satin, en train, 


| embroidered in pearls, with the regulation veil 


| Nephetos 


Sullivan, Smith, Senkler and Stammers, Mrs, | 
Austin Smith, Mrs. Ed. Smith, Mrs. George | 


Sweet, Mrs. Sullivan, the Misses Tulloh, G. 


Temple, Thomson, Taylor and Tenny, Mrs. G. | 


Taylor, Mrs. Taylor, Miss Wadsworth and Mrs. 
Young. Amongst the gentlemen who danced 


attendance were Messrs. Ardagh, Abner Ar. | 


nold, C. H. Badenach, F. W. Burritt, A. C. F. 
Boulton, W. H. Burr, Browne, C. A. Bogert, 
A. B. Barker, E. Percy Beatty, Craig, A. Cay- 
ley, F. G, Cox, Fred. Campbell, A. M. Clarkson, 
J. W. Drynan, A. R. Denison, James Denny, 
F. Dixon, F. A. Drakes, Lyman Dwight, A. E. 
Denison, W. D. Donaldson, H. Davies, R. G. 
Ewings, G. R. Frith, jr., A. Fraser, Fores, F. 
Gillespie, J. F. Gregory, J. Gouinlock, H. B, 
Hall, R. J. Horrocks, G. M. Higinbotham, 





of Brussels net and natural orange blossoms, 
and carried a massive bouquet of white 
roses. The bridesmaids looked 
charming in gowns of salmon pink silk, 
with hats to match, and carried large bou- 
quets of pink roses. Each wore a hand- 
some bracelet, the gift of the groom, During 
the interval which elapsed between the con- 
clusion of the ceremony and the signing of 
the register in the vestry the organist very 
appropriately rendered Annie Laurie, bursting 
forth into Mendelssohn’s Wedding March as 
they reappeared. As the bride walked down 
the aisle by her husband's side she presented a 
picture of graceful loveliness long to be remem- 
bered by those who were present. 
7 


After the services at the church a reception 
was held at the residence of the bride's father, 
where the usual toasts and congratulatory 








speeches were indulged in until ten o'clock, 
when the bride and groom left for Washington, 
D.C., followed by a shower of old shoes, rice 
and the good wishes of the guests. 

* 

There is no nicer dancing room in Toronto 
than is to be found in Osgoode Hall, and many 
are looking forward to the three or four jolly 
dances which are yearly given in Convocation 
Hall. . 


* 

Admission cards will shortly be sent out 
for the organ recital at All Saints’ Church on” 
October 11, and I am told that the same is to 
be something out of the ordinary run of organ 


recitals. 
* 


Mr. Grant Stewart's dramatic recital and 
musical sketches really deserved a larger audi. 
ence than that which assembled at the Granite 
Rink on Thursday night. However, what it 
lacked in numbers, was fully atoned for in 
quality and the heartiness with which the 
reciter’s various numbers were received. Mr. 
Stuart’s voice is a pleasant baritone, not a very 
powerful one, but one that is under perfect 
control. I liked the self possessed, easy man- 
ner with which he faced his audience, and given 
a finer night and a more suitable place, I should 
imagine Mr. Stuart will have little to complain 
of in the nuszber-of his audience. Amongst 
those present on Wednesday night I was par- 
ticularly struck with the number of prominent 
members of the Toronto Cricket Club, amongst 
whom were Messrs. A. G. Brown, William 
Creelman, D. W. Saunders, F. S, Dickey, Mos- 
som Boyd, Owen Ritchie and A, G. Thompson. 


—_ 


Personal. 


Miss Brady of Philadelphia is visiting Mrs. 
Trent of 141 Bathurst street. 

Mr. Alfred Patrick, C. M. G., is away duck 
shooting on the St. Clair flats. 

Mr. Napier Robinson of Belleville was in 
town last week. 

Mrs. A. R. Boswell is spending a few weeks 
at Cobourg but is expected home shortly. 

Mr. C. N. Shanly has returned from a visit to 
Mrs. Stephen Heward at Edenswold. 

Mr. Gamble Geddes spent last Sunday with 
Mr. T. C. Patteson at Eastwood. 

Mr. and Mrs. Douglas Burns are expected 
bome from the east next week. 

Mr. D. R. Wilkie of the Imperial Bank has 
returned from his holiday trip to the North- 
west, 

Mrs. Hugh Lumsden is on a few weeks’ visit 
to her mother, Mrs. J. W. Whitney of Wellesley 
crescent. 

Miss Annie Howden, our popular little singer, 
has left Toronto after spending part of the 
summer here. 

Miss Maud Birchall, who has been away for 
the last two months, is expected back about 
the end of next week. 

Mr. Clark Gamble is renting Mrs, Boulton's 
house, near St. Luke's church, during the ab- 
sence of the latter. 

Miss Ethel Benson of Port Hope is paying a 
short round of visits amongst her numerous 
friends in town. 

Miss Birchall of St. Catharines has returned 
home, after spending a week with her sister-in- 
jaw, Mrs. Shivers Birchall. 

Miss and Miss Dace Green of Cobourg were 
guests of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Robertson of 
Eglinton during Exhibition week. 

For some doubtless good reason the students 
of Trinity Medical School will not give any 
conversazione this year. 

Mr. L. K. Vankougnnet, Deputy Superin- 
tendent-General of Indian Affairs at Ottawa, 
was in town last Wednesday. 

Mr. W. K. Pearce of the Dominion Bank re- 
turned home on Monday from a two weeks’ 
vacation up the Lakes and in Strathroy. 

The Misses Howland are visiting friends at 
Duncan City, Michigan. They will join their 
parents next month at the Queen’s Hotel. 

Mr. Herbert L. Clarke, well known in Toronto 
asa cornet soloist of superior merit, has gone 
to Boston to take part in a grand concert to 
held there. : 

Mr. Geo. Michie is visiting his birthplace near 
Balmoral, Scotland, where he has been staying 
during the past two months. He expects to be 
in Toronto towards the end of October. 











Miss Grace Boulton and Mr. Christopher 
Boulton have returned from Muskoka, where, 
at Governor's Island, Lake Joseph and elae- 
where, they have been making a long stay. 


The new organ of the Sherbourne street 
Methodist Church is to be formally opened on 
Thursday next by Mr. Fred Archer, assisted by 
a choir under the direction of Mr. F. Warring- 
ton. 

Mr. John Small, member for East Toronto, 
gives a glowing account of Banff and other 
points in the Northwest. A marked advance 
has obtained up there since his trip two years 
ago. 

Miss Georgie Watson of Paris and Miss 
Jennie Montgomery of Brantford, who have 
been visiting Mrs. MacHardie of Howard street, 
returned home last week having enjoyed their 


| visit thoroughly. 


Mr. Charles Fleming, business manager of 
the Rosina Vokes Co., and brother of George 


; and Mayberry Fleming of the New York Mail 


and Express, is in Toronto, where his annual 
visits are a special pleasure to the newspaper 
** fellers.” 

The Misses Constance and Lizzie Boulton left 
for England last Wednesday and sail by the 
White Starline from New York to day(Saturday) 
to join their mother, Mrs, Henry John Boulton, 
who is spending a couple of years with friends 
across the ocean. 

Miss J. Taylor, whose body was found in 
Phoenix Park, Dublin, last week was well 
known in Western Ontario. The theory of 
suicide is rejected by all who knew her, anda 
darker crime than self-murder is moge than 
hinted at. 

On Thursday next the home of ex-Alderman 
John Taylor will be en fete on the occasion of 
his son’s attaining his majority. Mr. Maurice 
J. Taylor is associated with his father in busi- 
ness, and has already given signs of an extra- 
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ordinary capacity for the work in which he is 
engaged. 

Mr. Hugh J. O'Neill, who formerly lived in 
Toronto but now of Chicago, has been in town 
during the week, But not alone as on previous 
occasions, for this genial representative of the 
Grand Trunk Railway in Chicago has very 
recently joined the noble army of Benedicts. 
Mr. and Mrs. O'Neill leave for the States next 
Monday with the sincere good wishes of many 
old friends in Toronto, 


The death of Mrs, M. A. Trotter at Chicago 
this week closes the earthly career of one well 
known in Toronto and Ottawa. It was on the 
doorstep of Mrs. Trotter’s house in Ottawa that 
D’Arcy McGee fell by the hand of an assassin 
some twenty years ago. Later on, as the pro- 
prietress of the Marlborough House here, Mrs. 
Trotter was known as a highly intelligent and 
keen-witted business woman. 


The residence of Mr. R, Platts, 477 Sherbourne 
street, last Wednesday morning was the scene 
of the wedding of Miss Lillie Platts and Mr. 
John B. Tinning in the presence of a large 
number of invited friends and relatives. The 
Rev. Dr. Thomas, assisted by Dr. Dewart offici- 
ated. The wedding breakfast was a most re- 

(Continued on Page Eleven.) 








E. BEETON 


Chronometer and High-Grade Watch Specialist. 
OPPOSITE POST OFFICE, TORONTO. 


Repairing and adjusting of fine and complicated watches of 
every description my forte. 


Key-winding Watches Altered to Stem-winders. 
COMPOUND 


Oxygen Treatment by Inhalation 


It cures diseases which medicine is unable to reach, and 
all are invited totake a Trial Treatment at Office Free 


L. A. STACKHOUSE, 427 Yonge Street 


MONS. F. BOUCHER 
VIOLIN VIRTUOSO 
Will receive a limited number of pupils for the Violin. 
RESIDENCE 168 HURON STREET 
Also, will accept engagements for concerts as SOLOIST 


Beef, Iron and Cocoa Wine 


for Mental and Physical Exhaustion and 
Fy increasing the vigour of the Nerves, In- 
tellect and Muscles. Produces healthy 
sleep. Is not followed by any evil effects 
such as langor or depression, and is pleas- 


ROSADENT 


An antiseptic Liquid for Cleansing and Preserving the 
Teeth, Hardening the Gums, &c. 


Brumell’s Cough Drops 
Tasteless Cod Liver Oil 


DENSOLINE 
For Chapped Hands, Lips, &c. 


Bingham’s Pharmacy, 100 Yonge St. 


Telephone 1748. Always open. Dispensing a specialty. 
Physicians’ consulting room 


FASHIONS 


Butterick’s Metropolitan for Fall and Winter, 
Madame Demorest’s Portfolio, 
L'Art de la Mede, Revue de la Mode, 
Delineator, Season, 
Young Ladies’ Journal for October, Etc. 


NYE & ARMSTRONG, 
The Rossin House News Depot, 
10 ROSSIN BLOCK, . . TORONTO. 


LAWN TENNIS SETS 


$7.00, $8.50, $10, $12.50, 
$15, $17.60, $20 


SPLENDID VALUE 


QUA &CO. 


49 King St. West 

















NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 


Express Steamers every Wednesday & Saturday. 


Patronized by those who desire comfort with elegance. 
Winter rates now in force. 


oe te 


72 YONGE STREET, TORONTO 





DYEING AND CLEANING 


Latest Improved Methods—Best House in Toronto— 
Damask Curtain Dyeing a Specialty. 


STOCKWELL, HENDERSON & BLAKE 
89 King Street West. 





THIS WEEK A LARGE CONSIGNMENT OF 


Doulton’s Celebrated Ornaments 


As we are the only Direct Importers of the above goods 


in Toronto we ask the public to see that all ornaments soid 
as Doulton’s have the above trade mark, Also a consign- 
ment of the celebrated 


American Mason Improved 
Fruit Jar. 


GLOVER HARRISON ESTATE 


IMPORTERS, 
49 KING STREET EAST, TORONTO 


China. China. China 


C. & J. ALLEN 


29 King Street West 


Have opened a new and Extensive Department in 


CHINA 


Including Table Ware and Fancy Goods 





All are Invited to Inspect our New Goods. 





LARGE VARIETY OF 


Dinner, Tea, Breakfast Sets 
‘TOILET WARE 





No trouble to show goods. Call and see our Novelties. 


EDWARDS’ 








Consists of Extract of Bexy and Vse@rrasues in a dry state ; 
quickly and easily made ready for the table; agreeable to 
the palate ; 


NUTRITIOUS, ECONOMICAL 


and is, 1n its proportions of flesh-formers, heat-formers and 
mineral salts, a most perfect diet ! 


FOR SALE BY ALL GROCERS 
In tine, 1lb., 40c.; $lb., 25c.; 4lb., 150.; and 2 oz. packets be. 


Epwarpbs’ Economio Cookeky—a valuable book—pest free 
on application. 





Grand Opening of Show Rooms 
W. A. MURRAY & CO. 


Will on TUESDAY, the 25th inst. 


have their Grand Opening of MIL- 


LINERY, MANTLE and COSTUME Show Rooms for the Fall and Win- 
ter season of 1888. The display will be more than usually attractive. 
Ladies in town and country are cordially invited to come and see the 


novelties at 


W. A. MURRAY & Co.’s 


DIRECT IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
17, 19, 21, 23, 25, AND 27 KING ST. EAST, TORONTO 





THE YATISI CORSET 


Is modeled from a design of one of the most celebrated Parisian makers, It gives the wearer 
th ajeese 4 grees so much admired in French ladies. 
e Ya 





The 
and being 
valuable for invalids, as it cannot com the 
vital parts of the body. They are saonenmnantad ber the 
most celebrated physicians in all the leading cities, 

The Yatisi Oorset is the only one that the pur- 

haser can wear ten days and then return and have 

oney refunded if not found to be the moat per- 
fect-fitting, healthful and comfortable 
worn, 

Every merchant who sells the Yatisi Oorset will 


c 
the m 


i Corset, owing to :the peculiar diagonal elasticity of the cloth, will fit the 
weanes pestooey the first time worn, no matter what 

er style 

To ladies who wish to lace tight and not feel uncom. 

fortable at the bust or hips they are indispensible. 
The Yatisi Oorset does not stretch at the 

waist, requires no breaking in, fits eommentenhy the 

first time worn, 

wearer, it will outlast any of the old-style rigid 

corsets, 


of form is—either long or short waisted. 


As it gives to every motion of the 


Yatisi Corset is made of the best materials, 
elastic (without rubber or springs), is in- 


corset ever 


tee e by the manufacturers, 


guaran every 
and refund the money to any lady who is not perfect! 
satisfied with the conned. . r 


The Yatisi Corset is patented in Canada, Great Britain and the United States. 
Every pair of Yatisi Corsets is so stamped, and no other is genuine. 
MANUFAOTURED BY 


THE CROMPTON CORSET CO. 
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‘Miss Fleta M. Holman 


HUMOROUS, 
DRAMATIC 


AND HEROIC 


REG I ALS 


IN CHURCHES AND PARLORS. 


Address, 32 JOHN STREET, TORONTO 


Send for circular. 





MISS BOYLAN 


TEACHER OF 


Piano, Guitar, Singing and Banjo 


49 KING STREET WEST, TORONTO 


MISS RUTHVEN 
Teacher of Pianoforte and Harmony 
18 Wood Street, Toronto. 


PERCY V. GREENWOOD 
Organist All Saints’ Church, Teacher of Music. Three 
manual organ for practise. Address 239 Sherbourne etreet. 
Telephone 1,775. 


MR. J. W. F. HARRISON 
ORGANIST OF ST. SIMON'S CHURCH 


and Musical director of the Ontario Ladies’ College, Whitby. 


Piano, Organ and Harmony. 


94 GLOUCESTER STREAST. 


Toronto Conservatory of Music 


Hon. G. W. Allan, President 
OVER 600 PUPILS FIRST SEASON 


50 TEACHERS g Virtually all departments of Music 
& taught from beginning to graduation, 

including piano, vocal art, orvan, violin, sighi- reine. harmony, 

etc,; also elocution, Certificates and Diplomas, 

Tuition, $5 and upwards per'term. Both class — ot 
instruction. Pupils may enter at any date and oe on ed 
Wa nace Board and room provided. REE’ Ab- 

NTA °S: Eementary harmony and vidi 1 instruction, 
lectures, concerts, recitals,etc, Calendar giving fullinformation 
mailed on application. 

There being private schools bearing names somewhat similar, 
it is particularly requested that Ail colteapondencs for the 
Conservatory be addressed 

EDWARD FISHER, Director, 
Cor. Yonge Street and Wilton Ave, 








ORONTO, 


ONTARIO COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


142 Carlton Street Opposite the Gardens 

This is a Private School, patronized by the best 
families in the city. The principal teacher who has had 
charge of the school for the past four years is a German, 
educated in bia native country, and has had thirty years 
experience as a teacher of music in the United States and 
Canada. By our method we make good performers, practi- 
cal readers and teachers in the shortest possible time. No 
time required for mechanical performance of scales and 
finger exercises Thorough work guaranteed from the low- 
est to the highest grade Private instruction at pupil's 
residence if preferred. + For information and new pamphlets 
for 1888-1889 address the Principal, ©. FARRINGER, 142 
Carlton | Street, Toronto. 


TORONTO. 
COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


12 and 14 Pembroke Street 


OPENED MONDAY, SEPT. 17 


Announcements on application. 


F. H. TORRINGTON, 
DIRECTOR. 








PROF. THOMAS’ 





ACADEMY, 77 PETER SIREET. 


Olasses in Society Dances will organize September 20, 
first lessons given Saturday, sndaeael 22, as follows— 
Misses’ class 10 o'clock a.m. 
Ladies’ ‘ . ° . 7 .- = 
“ “ ; ‘ : ‘ 7 4 “ 
Gentlemen's class . a * a 
In reference to the SERIES OF BETS that appeared in this 
Pm a we would say, As we have never devoted any of our 
me or tal: ntsto the profession of gambling, even forcHaRITY'S 
SAK, we shall leave that to the author of the so-called 
challenge who seems willing to stoop to such things, or any 
other methods by which the public may be deceived. We 
leave our pupils and the public to judge of our ability as a 
teacher of the ART OF DANCING ANB DEPORTMENT. This 
season we have the best of music for the purpose, for every 
olase F. A. THOMAS, Principal. 


DAINCIING. 


Le BRONCO, Dance & Music, By Prof. DAVIS. 





Adopted by the Netional Association of Teachers of Danc- 
ing of the U. S. and Canada of which PROF. DAVIS isa 
member. For piano 30c. Dance explained. 


PROF. DAVIS’ 


Dancing Academy, 77 Wilton Avenue 


Established 1859. Juvenile and Adult Classes forming. 
Circulars on application. 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR JUNIOR BOYS 
Simcoe Street, Toronto 
EeraBLisugp 1866, W. MAGILL, PRINCIPAL 


This well-known preparatory school is now open to receive 
pupils as heretofore. Send for prospectus. 


MRS. HUNT'S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 
AND KINDERGARTEN 
380 Spadina Avenue 


Art Classes 


TORONTO BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Shorthand, Typewriting, Bookk: eping, 


Actual and Practical Business, Telegraphy, Penmanship, 
Business Arithmetic and Correspondence, Commercial Law, 
Instrumental Music, Drawing, Oil Painting, eto. Send for 
ciroulars 


OOR, YONGE AND SHUTER S8TS., TORONTO 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
SIXTH SESSION OPENS OCT. 1, 1888 


For annual announcement, fees or further information 
apply to DR. WISHART, Secretary. 


LESSONS IN PHRENOLOGY 


Examinations, Oral or Written, 
MRS, MENDON, 236 McCaul Street. 
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Separate from Day School 

















eke is very essential to the success 
eepers 
ae e lock keepers aor tently in de- 
Thereis no knowledge more usefulthan 
and Typewriting. A neWavenue for fe- 
juale employment tha ¢ pays. Constant- 
ly growing de: mand tor Cory ng tall 
‘or descriptive a eon wl 
WRITE evlers of all branches taught ye oot 
Address—CANADIAN BUSINESS UNIVERSITY 
PUBLIC LIBRARY BROS TORONTO 


THOS. BEN’ H, BROOKS 
GouG ©. H, st. 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


Finest Cabinet Photographs $2 per 


Dozen. 
R. LANE - 


J. FRASER BRYCE 


107 KING STREET WEST 


147 YONGE ST. 


THE HUB CAFE 


And MERCHANTS’ LUNCH COUNTER. 


First-class in every respect. 
butter and the best meats procurable. 
the season and prompt attendance. 
up-stairs. Reading and smoking rcoms attached. 


12 Colborne 8t.. 


- M. McCONNELL = 
46 and 48 King Street East. 


Commendador Port Wine in cases and bulk. Family 
trade a specialty. Agent for the celebrated Moet and Chan- 
don “White Seal,” George Gourlet and other leading brands 
Over half a million imported cigars always 


in stock. Trade supplied at bottom prices. 


A specialty is the choice 
All the deli:acies of 
Private dining-room 


W. R. BINGHAM, PROP. 


F. H. SEFTON 
DENTIST 


172 Yonge Street, next door to R. Simpson’s 
Dry Goods Store 
OFFICE HOURS—8 A.M. TO 9 P.M. 


SPAULDING & CHEESBROUGH 


DENTISTS 
have removed from 61 King street east to 171 Yonge street, 
over the Imperial Bank ; entrance on Queen east, first door. 
Office hours: A. H. Cheeabrough, 9 a.m. to 5 p.m.; A. W. 
+ me a 1 to 6 p.m., during the session of the Dental 
C: 








S. J. DIXON, 


PHOT OGRAPHER 


Cor. Yonge and King Streets. 


PHOTOGRAPHER 
FINE WORK A SPECIALTY. 


- PATENTS - 
REYNOLDS & KELLOND 


Solicitors and Experts 

24 King Street East, Toronto, 166 St. 
Montreal, Pacific Building, Washin, 

Agencies in all Foreign Capitals. Trade 


and Copy rigt ts Registered. 


JOHN P. MILL 


Watchmaker and Jeweler 


Watches and Wedding Rings a specialty. 
to all kinds of Repairing. 


on, D. C 





4454 Yonge Street, opp. College Ave., Toronto. 





The Queen and Her Grandchild, Prince Alexander Albert of Battenberg. 





James Street, 


arks, Designs 


Special attention 


JEWELL’S RESTAURANT 


This popular restaurant, nov now , under new proprietorship, 


is first-class in every respect. 


10 ere _— 


HENRY MORGAN 





NORTH AMERICAN LIFE ASSURANCE C0. 


Head Offices 22 to 28 King Street West, Toronto 


Issues all approved forms of Life and Endowment Policies 


and Annuities. 
How. A. MACKENZIE, M.P., Pres. ; 
BiAIKIE, Vice- Presidents ; Wa. McCase, Man’g Director. 


——a 


CONFEDERATION 


Life Association 
15 Toronto Street 











Bronze Medal 1884.—GOLD MEDALIST,—Gold Medal 1885 T 4 E M iss ES PLU M M E R 





OSTRICH FEATHER DYER 


The most reliable place in the City to have Broken and 
Defective Feathers Re-made into Handsome Feathers, Pom- 
Poms, Aigrettes and Mounts. Feathers Shaded or Dyed in 
the Latest French Styles and Colors. 

J. W. A. BUTLER, 80 Bay Street (west side, near 
Wellington) Toronte. 


FRENCH 


Millinery Emporium 
63 KING eran WEST (First Floor) 


After September 25 we w ill show to the ladies 

of Toronto the very latest and most attractive 

fall and winter importations in pattern hats, 
bonnets and novelties, 


MRS. A. BLACK 


( MANAGER.) 
Formerly No. 1 Rosain House Block. 


MAGIC SCALE AGENCY 
Cutting Taught by the Best Tailor System 


MISS CHUBB, 179 KING ST. WEST 
Moving to 426 1-2 Yonge St, October Ist. 
SELLING OFF BUSTLES, CORSETS, ETL. 


- MISS M. DOYLE 


Formerly of Yonge street, has removed her 
Dress and Mantle Making Hstablishment to 
20 Queen street west (opposite Knox Church), 
where she will be ye to meet her cus- 
temers in future, er work will, as in the 


Past, be firet-class. 


MODISTES 
Evening Dresses a Specialty. Charges Moderate 
14 CHARLES STREET 


STILL AHEAD 


OF ANYTHING MADE 





Men's three Soled Watertight Bcot at $2. Boys’ All 
Leather School Boots $1. Child's Cordovan Boots 
(Hand-made) $1, Ladies’ French Kid Button Boots $2. 


J. WwW. McADAM 


88 Queen Street West 
Telephone 1756 











THOMAS MOFFATT 
FINE ORDERED BOOTS AND SHOES | —— 


A good fit guaranteed, prices moderate, strictly first-class 


186 YONGE STREET, TORONTO 
THIRP DOOR NORTH OF ALBERT HALL 


Telephone 344 


MARSLAND & KENNEDY 
FAMILY GROCERS 
WINE AND SPIRIT MEROHANTS 


285 KING ST. WEST, TORONTO. 
Fine wines for medicinal purposes a specialty 


Proprietor Ps Cc. 


Hon. A. Morris and J. L. 





aan el 
WITHOUT A PLATE 


Best teeth on Rubber, $8.00. Vitalized air for painless 
CH. Telephone 1476 


. RIGGS, cor. King and Yonge | _ 
7. V. SNELGROVE 


DENTAL SURGEON 
97 CARLTON 8ST. 


From 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. 












Mr. HIPKINS 
DENTIST 


ROC MS, No. 1 COLLEGE AVENUE 


(Over Wood's Drug Store, cor. Yonge street.) 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


See Page 11 
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RITCHIE, BARRETT & C0. 
REAL ESTATE BROKERS 


15 YONGE STREET ARCADE ee 





Several mansions and handsome residence properties for 
sale. Those desiring to make a home in Toronto should 
communicate with us. Telephone 1852. 


| 


G. A. CASE 


REAL ESTATE BROKER. 


| 26 Adelaide street East - Torontc. 
| Money to Loan. TELEPHONE 1482. 


Walnut, Mahogany, Cherry, Birch, 
Flooring, Shingles, Lath, Lignum- 
vitzs, Boxwood and Mouldings. 


HILLOCK & KENT, Albert Street 


‘Paris Barber Shop 


FIRST-CLASS GENTLEMEN’ S WORK 
60 King Street East, J. WALTON. 


SUMMER WOOD 
Cut and split $2.26 per load. Kindling five crates $1. 
R. TRUAX, 66 ADELAIDE ST. WEST 























J. W. L. FORSTER, j 
ARTI ST | In OilandCrayon 


STUDIO—KING STREET EAST. 


FRANK McLAUGHLIN > 
Fine Tailoring, 319 Yonge Street 


Platts The Ta ailor — 


Will be pleased to Make to Order those visiting the Exhibi- 
tion a 


'Fine Suit or a Good Overcoat 
| PLATTS THE TAILOR 


ISL Yonge Stre et 


GENTLEMEN'S FALL STYLES 





_J. W. Cheeseworth 


The King Street Tailor 


| Has just opened up a magnificent assortment of New Goods 

| for the coming season’s trade. Among them will be found 

everything that a gentleman requires. His stock affords 
one of the 


Largest Assortments in the Dominion 


P Parties desirous of getting the correct thing in dress 
should call and see his stock and styles at 106 King street 
west. Mr. Cheeseworth personally superintends the cutting 
department. 


W. C. MURRAY 


FASHIONABLE TAILOR 
279 YONGE STREET 


FIRST-CLASS FIT AND FINisH TO ALL 
OUR WORK 


| OUR - IMPORTATIONS 


FOR 


FALL AND WINTER 


ARE NOW READY 


For Your Inspection 








| IMPORTING TAILOR 

| No 1 Rossin House Block > 
es 
| 


Toronto, Ont. 


Four Good Songs | 


BIONDINA, 
'Two Children, 
—_ Quaker’s Daughter, 


C,E flat and F. M. Watson—60c. 
| Watching Alone, ‘!ti.cciomini—ce. 


EDWIN ASHDOWN 


89 Yonge Street, Toronto. 


“MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


HALF ‘PRICE 


Being the stock of a wholesale house giving up business 
Violins worth $30 at $15. Concertinas, Accordions, Guitars, 
Strings, Zithers, Bows, &. All at 4 price. 


CLAXTON’S MUSIC STORE 





B flat, C and E flat. 
F. N. Lohr—600. 


F, G and A. 
A. H. Behrend—60c. 





| 197 YONGE ST., TORONTO. 


( Office of Claxton’s 8 Orchestra. a 
B. McBRIDE 
a BARRISTER, SOLICITOR &c. 
Room C., 16 Victoria street, Toronto. 
Money to loan. 


GRANI D TRUNK RAI LWAY 
The Old and Popular Rail Route to 


nee MONTREAL, DETROIT, CHICAGO’ : 


And all Principal Points in 


CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES 


It is positively the only line from Toronto running the 
celebrated Pullman’s Palace Sleeping, Buffet and Parlor 
Cars, electric lighted. Speed, safety, civility. 

For fares, time tables, tickets and reliable information 
apply at the c ity ticket offices. 

P. J. SLATTER, City Passenger Agent, 
Corner King and Yonge streets and 20 York street, Toronto. 

Telephone Nos. 434 and 435. 





‘ANCHOR 1} INE 


ATLANTIC EXPRESS SERVICE 


Liverpool via Queenstown 


SS. City of Rome Sails from New York 
September 5 and October 3. 


GLASGOW SERVICE 


Steamers every Saturday to Glasgow and 
Londonderry. 








For Rates, Plans and all information, apply to 


M. D. Murdoch & Co. 


AGENTS, 69 YONGE STREET, TORONTO 


The Cunard S.S. Line 


in patronized by Toronto's 
BEST SOCIETY 
Noted for Safety, Elegance and Speed 


A. F. WEBSTER 
Sole Agent 56 Yonge St 
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FIRST HALF OF THE TWO-PART STORY. 


Gerard Comber’s Secret. 





CHAPTER I. 


A MIDNIGHT VIGIL. 


‘¢ Will he live through the night ?” 

**He may ; but he’s sinking rapidly.” 

“Ts the fever so high then?” 

**No; the fever has left him some time. He 
will die of weakness. His constitution was 
never strong, and the attack was unusually 
virulent. How are you feeling yourself? You 
look pale.” 7 

‘Oh, there’s no fear for me. I had the dis- 
ease tive years ago, and am not in the Jeast bit 
nervous. Poor Harold! He was to have been 
married next month.” 

**You must be very careful,” said the doctor. 
as he prepared to leave. “I daresay you're 
safe enough ; but it would be unwise to expose 
yourself unnecessarily. Do you know whether 
poor Ewart’s affairs are all in order? 

“I-[ really don’t know,” said Gerard, 
wearily. ‘‘He was trying to write something 
the other day. It might have been his will or 
something ; but I don’t think he has very much 
to leave.” 

‘* Were those the papers he has by his bed- 
side now?” asked the doctor. ‘I noticed a 
few pencil marks on them.” 

Gerard nodded. ‘‘ Just a few feeble scratches,” 
he said: ‘‘and he’s scarcely uttered a word 
since then, except in delirium.” 

‘* Well, well,” said the doctor, putting on his 
hat, “i can’t do any more for him. The nurse 
knows how toact. I'm very sorry; he was a 
good fellow. Good night, and let me recom- 
mend you to go to bed at once.” 

The doctor left just as the clock on the man- 
telpiece struck eleven. Gerard, pale and 
wretched, continued to sit in silent dejection 
by the side of the fire, his eyes fixed vacantly 
upon the embers, which, long neglected, seemed 
to be dying in sympathy with the voor lad in 
the next room. How still everything was—so 
still that Gerard ever fancied he could hear the 
smothered, stertorous breathing with issued 
from the death: bed of his friend. Then a twig, 
swaying in the wind, tapped stealthily at 
the window pane outside, e shivered, partly 
from cold, partly from a certain vague horror ; 
for a moment he scarcely dared look round. It 
Seemed as though there must be something 
behind him—something terrifying but invis- 
ible. Then he suddenly jumped up, and, as he 


mentally put it, shook himself together. It | 


would never do, he thought, for him to become 
a prey to nervousness; so he began to turn 
over some of the books upon the mantelpiece, 
intending to while away the next hour or so by 
reading. 
astonishment, upon an unopened letter, which 
by some chance or other had got hidden away 
under a volume of the Oxford House Papers. 

** A letter!” he exclaimed, under his breath. 
“That stupid girl never told me there was a 
letter; she must have left it on the mantel- 
piece here, and put a pile of the books over it 
to keep it from flying away.” Lodging-house 


servints, it is true, are not generally the wisest | 
| ing.” 


of their sex. 

The diversion, however, was a happy one, for 
it completely cured him of his nervous fit. He 
saw at a glance that the letter was from an old 
bachelor uncle, with whom he had kept up a 
regular correspondence ever since he was a boy 
at Rugby, and whose fortune he had every 
reason to think he would inherit. So, pleased 
at the unexpected incident, though not particu- 


In so doing he came, to his utter | 











larly curious to know what his uncle had to | 


say, Gerard Comber resumed his seat, threw a 
little coal upon the dying fire, and with much 
calmness broke the seal of the envelope. 


In less than five minutes Gerard had for- | 


gotten everything—his attack of the horrors; 
even his dying friend. A complete and most 
horrid change had come over the fair vision of 
his future life. He dropped the letter in dis- 
may, and, rising once more to his feet, he 


paced the room in an agony of indignation, dis- | \ 0 
| had hitherto, at any rate, shown no signs of 


appointment, and rage. Was he dreaming? 
Was it all an odious nightmare, from which he 
would wake up in afew seconds? 
the letter again and read it, with burning, ach- 
ing eyes, once more straight through. No, it 
was real— detestably, miserably real. He was 


' 


He took up | 


no longer even a possible heir to a fine fortune. | 


His uncle, at the age of sixty-seven, was going 
to be married to his housekeeper. 

*“ My Dear GERARD ”—ran the letter—“ I 
have an announcement to make to you which 
will come rather as a surprise, and I fear not 
altogether a very pleasant one. 
represented to me that it is scarcely fair to the 
social position of an estimable and deserving 


It has been | 


life. Gardening was pleasant enough, but it 
was not exciting, and the cultivation of peonies 
and primulas scarcely compensated him for the 
loss of market reports, priees current and tele- 
grams from Foochow and Shanghai. It never 
occurred to him that the slightest dulness 
which took the edge off his enjoyment might 
be the result of loneliness, or that his loneli- 
ness ight have been obviated had he been 
blessed with a wife and family. When, there- 
fore, some good-natured friends suggested to 
him that he really might do worse than marry 
the good-looking housekeeper of two-and-thirty 
who presided over his establishment, he was 
first startled, then contemplative and finally 
serious. The upshot, as we already know, was 
that he proposed in form to Miss. Jemima 
Morris, and was at once accepted. 

**You've met my vephew Gerard, I think, 
my dear?” said Mr. Glover, as he sat one morn- 
ing at breakfast with Miss Morris in a pleasant 
room opening upon a conservatory. 

**Once only—some years ago,’ replied the 
lady. ‘Is he quite well?” 

*“He doesn’t say,” returned the old gentle- 
man, stirring his coffee. *‘‘ He writes to con- 

ratulate me on acertain happy event! ” said 
Nir. Glover, with a humorous twinkle, at 
which, of course, Miss Morris blushed becom- 
ingly. ‘‘And very handsomely he does it, I 
must say. You know, my dear, that whena 
man of my age marries—for the first time, too 
—it often happens that his nephews and nieces 
don’t like it. And I confess that I felt a bit 
nervous about Gerard. But he’s a trump—a 
real trump, and we'll have him down to stay 
with us when we come back frem Ventnor.” 
Now Ventnor was the place se'ected by the 
bride-elect for her wedding journey. 

‘*Did you hear from him this morning?” 
asked Miss Morris. ‘I didn’t hear the post- 
map.” 

**No, my dear,” replied Mr. Glover. ‘‘ There 
were no letters this morning. I heard from 
him last Friday. I should have mentioned it 
before had not other and more pressing matters 
put it out of my head.” 

Here ensued a pause, during which Mr. 
Glover drank half his coffee, setting down his 
cup unfinished. ‘Then he turned to his plate of 
broiled bacon, and swallowed a mouthful or 
two; but eventually, and considerably to his 
own surprise, laid down his knife at d fork, and 
tidgeted with his bread. 

*Are you ready for another cup?” inquired 
Miss Morris, persuasively. 

**Not any more to-day, my dear,” replied the 
old gentleman. ‘I don’t think I’m particularly 
hungry, either.” 

“Why, you've eaten nothing!” exclaimed 
the lady. ‘‘I hope you're not going to lose your 
appetite.” 

** [ don't suppose so,” said Mr. Glover, with a 
slight smile. ** But I am feeling rather thirsty. 
Is there any water in that decanter?” 

‘Surely a little hot coffee would be better tor 
you,” answered Miss Morris. ‘‘ Let me send 
you just half a cup; it’s very good this morn- 


**No; no coffee,” replied Mr. Glover, with a 
suspicion of irritability in his voice. ‘‘It makes 
me feel sick, and I can’t get through what I 
_ already. Don't you find it very warm to- 

ay ” 

‘Warm ?” repeated Miss Morris, in astonish- 
ment. ‘*Why, it’s freezing hard! Are you 
sure that you feel quite well? You are looking 
rather flushed.” 

“TI believe [ll take a turn in the garden,” 
said Mr. Glover, rising abruptly. His hand 
shook, and he appeared to be somewhat nervous, 
‘““My head aches a little, and I have no doubt 
the fresh air will do it good.” 

Now Miss Morris was a sensible little wo- 
man, and was fully aware that in marrying a 
man thirty-five years her senior she would 
probably soon find herself in the position of 
nurse to an aged husband. At the same time 
Mr. Glover was generally well and strong, and 


ailing, and she determined that it was both her 
interest and her duty to keep him in good 
spirits as well as in good health. When he 
said, therefore, that he thought he would likea 
turn in the garden, she ran upstairs, wrapped 
herself up warmly, and prepared to accompany 
him on his walk. It was a fine, bright morn- 


| ing, clear and frosty, and as the old gentleman 
| passed out at the garden door he drew a long 


woman that I should permit her still to live | 


under my roof in the capacity of housekeeper, 
I myselt being an unmarried man. 
therefore decided to marry Miss 
Morris. In doing so, however, I am not un- 
mindful of your claims, and though the bulk 
of my fortune will of course go to my widow 
and children, should I be blessed with any, you 
may rest satisfied that I shall make some 
provision, if possible, for you in my will. Your 
affectionate uncle, SAMUEL GLOVER.” 

‘**P.S.—May I hope that you will be mag- 
nanimous, and congratulate me?” 

It was on this postscript that Gerard's eyes 
were now fixed. Congratulate him! It was 
not in human nature to do so, 
in human nature to expect him to do so, 
yet—— 

What was it that caused Gerard's face to 
change so suddenly? 


And 


I have | 
Jemima | 


It was scarcely | 
| Glover. 


A hot flush mounted to | 


his brow; then fled, leaving him whiter than | 


before. He stopped in his hurried walk, and 
grasped the back of a chair to steady himself. 
Then he clenched his teeth, aud his lips curled 
intoasmile which was far more frightful to see 
than the most sullen scowl. 

**T will congratulate him!" whispered the 
youth, and his whisper sounded like a hiss. 
** He shall not complain, at any rate, that Ihave 
treated him with discourtesy. He asks for my 
congratulations, and he shall have them—the 
best I can compose.” 

With white, stern face, compressed lips, and 
gleaming eyes, Gerard Comber left the room to 

rocure the necessary writing materials. Then 

e sat down, and wrote a beautifully worded 
letter of congratulation to his uncle—a letter 
which reflected the highest credit upon the dis- 
interestedness and nobility of the writer. But he 
trembled violently while doing it, and his hand 
shook grievously as he sealed and directed 
the envelope. His forehead was wet with 
perspiration, in spite of the coldness of the 
room ; the effort had been almost too great for 
him, and, his task accomplished, he bowed his 


breath of relief. 

*That’s better!” he exclaimed. ‘I shall be 
all right directly. I'm not given to being out 
of sorts in the morning.” 

‘*A touch ot indigestion, I daresay,” said 
Miss Morris, cheerfully. ‘* How bright every- 
thing looks, to be sure! We shall be having 
the crocuses out befere we're a month older.” 

‘*No doubt, my dear, no doubt,” replied the 
bridegroom-elect. ‘‘And by that time I hope 
that something else will have happened of 
more importance even than the appearance of 
crocuses. Ah, my dear, I often think bow good 
it is of you to bind yourself for life to an old 
fellow like me.” 

‘** Pray don’t talk like that, dear Mr. Glover,” 
said the lady, in rather an embarrasse? tone. 
*“*[ don't think you're at all old, and I am sure 
no younger man could be kinder to me than you 
have always been.” 

‘* Well, well, let us hope it will be for the 
best as regards both of us,” remarked Mr. 
‘““And I trust, for your sake more 
than for my own, that my health will con- 
tinue as good as it has been all along.” 

‘*I’'m sureit will! Why shouldn't it?” returned 
Miss Morris, glancing up at him. Something 
in his tone struck her curiously ; it was not like 
him to talk about his health. ‘* Are you cer- 


| tain you feel quite strong this morning?” 


| closely the while. 


“No, my dear; that is—I have a slight 
headache, I think,” he replied, with an effort. 

They went in, and she installed Mr. Glover 
comfortably upon the study sota. He looked 
strange, and in spite of herself she felt ill at ease. 
Then, knitting in hand, she sat down near him, 
and occupied herself with a smart new chair- 
back for the drawing-room, watching him 
Occasionally she made a 


ltr fling observation in her ordinary cheerful 


face upon his crossed aris, and sank into a | 


long, deep reverie. 

At last a very strange and very terrible sen- 
sation began to steal over him. 
though he were no longer by himself—as 
though some awful presence were near to him, 
suffocating and paralysing him with its dread 
influence. With a spasmodic effort he sud- 
denly threw up his head and opened his eyes. 
It was true! Before him stood a silent fleure, 
clad in dark robes, and gazing mournfully 
straight at him. 

‘It is all over!” said a voice. Then Gerard, 
recovering from his panic, knew that the wo- 
man before him was his friend's sick nurse, and 
that Harold Ewart was no more. 


CHAPTER II. 
UNCLE SAM. 

Mr. Samuel Glover was a hard- headed, fresh- 
colored, healthy old gentleman, who, some 
seven years before, had retired from the China 
tea trade with a fortune of fifty thousand 
pounds. He lived in a pleasant villa at Dul- 
wich, and now that he was free from the 
turmoil and excitement of Mincing Lane, 
found his chief enjoyment in what Bacon calls 
the purest of human pleasures —the cultivation 
of his garden. But every now and then he 
caught himself half regretting the old busy 





It seemed as | 


| down to the study again. 


tone, but found it impossible to keep up a 
conversation. Mr. Glover's replies became few 
and shor, and at last she was startled to see 
him sink into an unnatural and feverish doze. 


Without an instant’s hesitation she left the 
room and went up into her bedroom, where the 
housemaid was making her bed. 

**Sarah,” she said, quietly, handing the girl a 
card, *‘ put on rg bonnet and go at once to 
Dr. Ray. Telt him your master is unwell this 


morning, and say I beg him to come round to 


see him as soon as ever he can.” 

She first saw the girl off, bearing the card 
with her full name and address, and then went 
No sooner did her 


| eyes fall on the old man than she felt thankful 


she had sent for the doctor. His face was 
tlushed, his breathing uneasy, and he looked 


| like a man in the tirst stage of a bad fever. 


She would have been more than human had 
she not experienced feelings of the most con- 
flicting nature. She felt now, for the first time, 


| seriously alarmed—alarmed for the old man 


himself—and—shall we confess it?—uneasy 


| about her own prospects. She was, however, a 


good woman, and it is not to her discredit that 
she was anxious not to lose either the position 
or the fortune that would conie to her by 


| marrying the rich, retired merchant, Samuel 


| Glover. 


| 


The doctor had already gone out, and it was 
not till two o'clock that he arrived at Cedar 
wanes. Miss Morris rose hastily to receive 

im. 

‘** Well,” he said, with a cheery smile, ‘‘ what 
is it? Not the first attack of gout, I hope ?” 

Miss Morris warned him with a glance, and 
then indicated the sofa in the corner, where 
Mr. Glover was lying, well protecteu from the 
light. Dr. Ray pulled the window curtain 








aside, sat down by the patient, felt his pulse, 
and became grave at once. 

** How long has he been like this?” he asked, 
turning sharply to Miss Morris. 

She told him, circumstautially, everything 
that had occurred that morning. 

** You must get him to bed at once,” ordered 
Dr. Ray. ‘‘ He’sina high fever. What has he 
been doing with himself?” 

“Nothing whatever.” replied Miss Morris? 
looking very pale. ‘He was perfectly well 
when he came down this morning.” 

**Sure your drains are all right?” ‘asked the 
doctor. suspiciously. 

‘* We've never been troubled with them in 
any way,” said Miss Morris. ‘‘ There’s no rea- 
son to suppose they're out of order that I ever 
heard of.” : 

* Well, something must be wrong,” said the 
doctor, ‘‘ However, the mischief’s done now. 
Call in the gardener, and we'll carsy him up- 
stairs. I’m afraid there’s grave trouble ahead.” 

Poor Miss Morris turned to the unconscious 
figure on the sofa and burst into tears, ‘‘ What 
is the matter with him, Dr. Ray?” she asked, 
sobbing. 

**Impossible to say at present,” returned the 
doctor. ‘I shall be able to tell better this 
evening, no doubt. But I'm afraid he’s going 
to be very ill, and you'll have to do your very 
utmost if we’re to pull him through.” 

Two days afterwards a telegram was sent to 

| Gerard Comber, informing him of the serious 
illness of his uncle, and urging his immediate 
presence at Cedar House. To this no reply 
was received. Gerard had gone down to Sher- 
borne St. John, where his friend Ewart’s 
family lived, to attend poor Harold’s funeral 
in the family vault ; and he had left no address 
with his landlady. Besides which, his nerves 
were so shaken by all he had gone through 
that, after the obsequies were over, he found 
himself quite unable to return to the scene of 
his friend’s death, and he decided to give him- 
self a thorough change before resuming work. 
He accordingly got up early one morning, drove 
to Basingstoke, and took a ticket Jor the Isle 
of Wight, hoping to find in the fresh sea 
breezes ard lovely scenery a _ balm for 
the sorrows and agitation he had undergone. 
Nor could he have taken a wiser step. nce, 
at Ventnor, he told himself that he was a new 
man. The mildness of the air, the glorious 
south-westers, the thundering seas, and the 
beauty of the neighborhood—Bonchurch, St. 
Lawrence, and the swelling, breezy downs— 
acted like a charm upon the young fellow. He 
drank in the salt sea wind in great draughts, 
and in the exhilaration it produced he forgot 
all about the horrors of that awful night when 
Harold Ewart died. He wandered about the 
beautiful Landslip, and read Keats and Shelley 
as he sat on some rocky boulder in the depths 
of its umbrageous gla es. He very nearly for. 
got, for the time being, his disappointment 
respecting his uncle’s marriage ; or if ever he 
did experience an ugly twinge, it speedily 
passed away. 

He had been at Ventnor fora fortnight, and 
was just beginning to think it was time to 
return to his work. For two full weeks he had 
received no letters—seeing that he had not left 
his address with anybody—nor heard any news 
but that which reached him through the daily 
papers. The telegram informing him of his 
uncle’s i!lness was still awaiting his return ; so 
that the first intimat.on he received of it was 
on the mcrning before he intended to leave 
Ventnor to go back to his work im Londor. He 
was on the Esplanade, and, as his custom was, 
had just bought a paper of a passing newsboy. 
Then he suddenly read this: 

**On the 17th inst, at Cedar House, Dulwich, 
SAMUEL GLOVER, Esq., formerly of Mincing 
Lane, aged 67 years. 

(To be Continued.) 








Hopeful Bill Gavin. 





He were a born hoper—were Bill. Hoping 
were Bili’s best clutch. Biil’d hope ef ha had 
n’tes much es a shadder ter lay holt oi. He 
were just soaked in hope, end et come out all 
over him, It were allers springin’ up in him 
eternal and rampagin’ through his system mis- 
cellaneous. He were the sanguinest feller I 
ever seen. 

The time the Tech-Me-Not powder mill 
blowed 2 Bill were there an’ went flunkin’ 
through the sky like a lark, along with an iron 
door and a chimbley stack. 

Nobody ever expected to see Bill agin all 
fastened together an’ collectively, es you might 
say. But folks got left. When the outsiders 
went around ter pick up the splintere en 
things, and get the proprietors an’ han’s in 
some sort o’ shape fer the funerals, they found 
Bill mixed up with a stone pile and a right 
smart shook up. 

The heft of Bill’s bones was broke once er 
twice, and the rest of him damaged quite a 
considerable. But there he were, with a corner 
stone on his chest, and a piston-rod for a toot 1- 
pick, hopin’ away like mad that the works 
wa'n’t much damaged, es he liked his job and 
didn’t wanter lay off. 

Then the doctors looked Bill over, and 
picked out all es were worth saving, an’ after 
a while, what was left of Bill got well. An’ Bil) 
he had a sarcophagus made for hisself; that is, 
thet part of hisself es was too much damaged 
to keep, an’ he got lots of comfort out of it. 
Oh, Bill were none of your sneakin’ mean fel- 
lows es would take advantage of a friend’s 
trouble er misfortune. There were a stone 
ek anges on Bill’s moniment an a posy es were 
broke off the limb and droopin’, an’ a marble 
disctionary book open in the middle. An’ the 
readin’ on the rock were : 


ERECTED TG THE SAINTED MEMORY 
OF THE 
HEFT OF WILLIAM T. GAVIN 
BY 
ITS SMALL BUT EVER HOPEFUL REMAINDER 
R. I, P, 


Bill ust ter go an’ put posies on his grave and 
yank up the dog-fennel an’ things, an’ took a 
good deal of pride in his cemetery. 





A Lucky 


NIGHT. 


But Bill were misfortunate. He were awfully 


accidental. Jest es the sample es were left of 
him begun ter be cheerfuller and hopefuller 
than ever, a cyclone got a holt of him and dis- 
turbed Bill a good deal. It mopped him aroun’ 
miscellaneous like, and chewed him up and 
gummed him all over, an’ then rammed him 
through a church winder. When he were inter- 
viewed he said es how he hoped the meetin’ 
house folks would n’t be unreasonable with 
him es it was purely accidental on his part, an’ 
he were no chump an’ would pay fer all the 
damage. Then the doctors looked Bill over 
again, and obipped off some more of him, an’ 
trimmed an’ tidied him up an’ picked out the 
stain’-glass and putty an’ winder sash, and 
pretty soon Bill were aroun’ agin cheerfuller 
an’ hopefuller than ever, 

But Bill by this time were mostly cork and 
basswood. e were a regular cigar sign fer 
timber. But Bill didn’t care. He warn’t proud 
ner stuck up—Bill warn’t. 

After a spell, when Bill got ust to his wooden 
improv’ments, an’ didn’t feel bashful amongst 
them, he went inter business and made money 
es a clerk selling apples an’ things, an’ Bill got 
the hopefullest he had ever been. An’ then 
Bill got another backset. A brick wall fell 
down on him and jammed him up a good deal. 
All the ole accidents got a new deal an’ a num- 
ber of fresh bruises come in on this lap. . 

But Bill’s hope stayed right by him an’ he 
calculated he wa'n’t damaged much. But Bill 
were away off this time. The doctors, they 
come and looked over their part, an’ the cabi- 
netmakers looked over their'n an’ they all 
agreed Bill were a bad lot, 

They said es how they reckoned Bill hed re- 
ceived a nervous shock sometime an’ got his 
bein’ out of whack. But Bill said he couldn't 
recoleck nothing of that sort an’ calculated 
they was mistakent. 

But the ring leader looked encouraged that 
he were right, an’ took out his watch an’ com- 
menct a countin’ of Bill's pulse, 
begun ter laf, an’ said es how he hoped the doc- 
tor were mistook. But the doctor looked 


happy an’ went on a countin’ with his eyes 


gazin’ et the ceilin’, his han a-pawin’ roun 
Bill’s rist: ‘*Ninety ate—ninety-nine — hun 


dred,” an’ Bill, he ‘‘ Haw-hawed,” an’ hoped it 
‘“*war’ n't so very bad,” and shet his eye an’ 


died 


been feelin’ Bill’s basswood arm. 





Oh, Woman, Woman! 


| - ne ae ee mie 





—————-——~ 





She— How horridly that actress does paint! 
What an awtully low-necked dress she wears ! 
I cannot make out how any woman can be so 
lost to a sense of her position as todress in 
such a questionable manner ! 





A Kitchen Belle. 


Maid (to mistress)—If you please mum, I 
would like dinner served half an hour earlier, 
as I have an invitation to go out on the bay 
to-night. 








A Kitchen Swell. 
Maid (to master of the house)—Please sir, the 
gentleman what ‘tends the furnace wants to 
speak to you. 





Was Willing to Show That Too. 


After the assistant had pulled down every- 
thing in the shop without satisfying his cus- 
tomer, a woman, she asked himif there was 
anything else he had not shown her. ‘“ Yes, 
ma'am,” he said, ‘the cellar. But if you wish 
it I will have that brought up and shown to 
you.” 





Too Much for the Burglar. 


New York burglars wili be likely hereafter to 
ascertain whether a Swedish seivant is em- 
ployed in a house before attempting to burglar- 
ize it. A servant of that nationality saved a 
house in Nyack from being robbed recently by 
her courage. The burglar got into her room in 
the night, and the servant, being awakened by 
the noise, did not scream for help or bury her 
head in the bed clothes. She got up quietly 
and struck a match, not being able to strike 

| himin the dark. This she boldly thrust in his 
face so that he might first smell the brimstone 
that she intended finally togive him. Recover- 
ing from his astonishment he remarked that 
i her time had come. She said she thought it 
had—her time to throw him down stairs, and 
| she proceeded -to do it. In fact she fired him 








Number. 





Baboony (3 a. m.)—Ver’ much 'bliged, old 


this is right house? Numbersh keep zigzagan’ al 


Fizzle--Thatsh all right. 


My place 's n 
aersh upside down.— Judge. 


ber, for offer of a bunk; but howjer know 
‘round me! 
umber 69, ye know, an’ y’ can’t turn those fig- 


An’ Bill he 


ied. 
What made Bill tickled was, the doctor hed 














before he could fire his revolver. Then she 
followed him down, intending to make the in. 
solent marauder her prisoner, but before she 
could reach him he escaped through a window,. 
. ——" servants are now held at a premium in 
Nyack. 


— 


A Pair of Them. 

A stylish-looking man walked into a bank 
during the interval for lunch, the cashier alone 
having remained at his post to rectify an error 
in the books. 

‘*Monsieur,” said the intruder, exhibiting a 
revolver, ‘‘I shall feel obliged by your handing 
me at once 500,000 francs.’ 

The cashier obeyed without saying a word, 
and the man walked out unmolested. A quar- 
ter of an hour afterwards the clerks returned, 
The cashier uttered a wail of despair, and re. 
lated what had happened, stating that a mil 
lion of francs had been stolen. In course ot 
time the thief was taken into custody, and 
while in prison was visited by our cashier. 

‘** My dear friend,” he said, ‘“ i are charged 
with the robbery of a million of francs.” 

‘* Why, it was only half that amount!” 

“T am perfectly aware of that—I took the 
other half myself. Submit to be sentenced for 
a million, and when you have served your time 
we will divide the money.” 

The strangest part of the business is that the 
scheme was actually carried out, and that the 
—” though suspected, was never interfered 
with, 








— 


Couldn’t Find One Worse. 

The vicar‘of a country parish was suddenly 
taken ill, and achurchwarden was deputed to 
find a substitute to preach on the morrow, 
which was Sunday. The notice was short, and 
he had great difficulty in filling the pulpit, it 
being the season when the majority of minis- 
ters take their holidays. Finally he decided to 
call upon the bishop and request him to conduct 
the service. He did so, and the bishop at once 
complied. 

“IT hope, sir,” said the churchwarden, apolo- 
getically, ‘‘that you don’t think it presumption, 
sir. A worse preacher would ha done for us 
eo if | had only know’d where to find 

m. 


t. Charles Restaurant 


LUNCHEON AND DINING ROOMS 
7O YONGE STREET 


Next door to Dominion Bank. 








Just _— (up stairs) the Handsomest 
Dining Room in the City for Ladies and 


Gentlemen. 
Lunch Counter tor Gentlemen on the 
ground floor as usual. 


F. MO8SOP, Proprietor. 










J. YOUNG 


LEADING UNDERTAKER 


847 Yonge Street, Toronto, 
TELEPHONE 679. 


THE 






C YCLORAMA 


Front and York Streets, Toronto. 





NOT A MOVING PANORAMA BUT AN ACTUAL 


BATTLE FIELD 


Open every work dav from 9 a.m. to 10 p.m. 


ADMISSION 60c., CHILDREN 26c. 
Every Saturday Night from 7 to 10:30 
ADMISSION 25c. 


Battie OF SEDA 


THE CHARLES ROGERS AND SONS 00. 


95 and 97 Yonge St. 





The Leading House for Fine Furniture 


THE 


LATEST DESIGNS 


IN BEST WORKMANSHIP. 
LOWEST PRICES 


Comparison Solicited---No Trouble 
to Show Goods. 


THE CHARLES ROGERS & SONS (0. 


95 and 97 Yonge St., Toronto. 


WH ARE NOW OFFERING 


OUR NEWEST LINES IN 


Satchels, Purses, Dressing and Writ- 
ing Cases, Ete. 


And the styles far surpass anything that we 
have hitherto kept fn stock. An early visit 
will ensure a view of all the different pat- 
terns, 


H. E. CLARKE &Co 


Truvk, Bag and Valise Makers 
105 KING STREET WEST 


TORONTO 
Steam Laundry 


106 YORK STREET 


LATE 


54 WELLINGTON STREET WEST 
Has removed to their new premises, 
erected specially for the Laundry 
business, 106 York Street, a few 
doors north of King Street. 


@. P. SHARPE. 
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dollars. Then I lost my hat; that would be 
fifty cents. Then I took considerable liquor to 
keep off a cole, which cost me a quarter. | 
don't think of anything else, sir.” 

‘*But you do not mention the fact that you 
have saved my life. WhatcanIdofor you on 
that score?” 

* Oh, well, call the whole thing eighteen dol- 
lars an’ I'll throw the life saving in free.” 





















































Swindling by Telephone. 





An American detective who is at present in 
the hope of getting on the track of a notorious 
bank robber, informs the writer of an impudent 
swindle in which the telephone was daringly 
and successfully employed. 

“It is a well-knuwn fact that noother section 
of the population avail themselves more readily 
and speedily of the latest triumphs of science 
than the criminal class,” said the detective. 
‘The well-informed criminal,” he continued, 
‘*skims the cream from every new invention, 
if he can make use of it. No iron safe has yet 
been constructed that keeps out the shrewa 
and determined burglar, and that’s the way in 
everything. But I don’t recall a case in which 
this truth was more thoroughly demonstrated 
than the Maxwell case.” 

** What case was that?” I asked. 

‘‘It was at the time when the telephone had 
just been introduced into business and private 
use. George Maxwell was at that time one of 
the most successful speculators on the Board 
of Trade at Chicago, and was currently re- 
ported to have tipped the scale which marked 
a million of dollars, He was a young and hand- 
some man, and had just married a lady of 
remarkable beauty. It was a decided love 
match. A score or so of messages were de- 
spacched every day during business hours. 
They contained such important queries as: 
*210p.m. How are you now, darling?’ And 
replies like this: ‘235 p.m. I sigh for you. 
How is my sweetest?’ Well, to save outlay 
and to increase the facility of communication, 
Mr. Maxwell connected his office with his 
home in Ashland avenue, two miles off, by a 
private telephone wire. He was oue of the dirst 
men in Chicago todoso. About two out of six 
business hours were now spent by him at the 
instrument, 

“One day, just before the close of business, 
there was ariug atthetelephone. Thedevoted 
husband, with a leap, was there. ‘What does 
my darling wish?’ he murmured, 

“*I’m no darling. You mistake me, sir!’ 
came the reply, in a masculine voice, a voice 
rough and rasping, but very distinct. 

‘*** Who are you, then?’ asked the astonished 
millionaire. 

“*I'm Thomas Jefferson Odell, the accom- 
plished burglar, if you want to know!’ 

* * Repeat, please,’ gasped the other. 

‘***QOdell, tne burglar,’ came the answer, 
* But, now listen, | cannot waste time. I and two 
of my gang have gained access to your house. 
The cook, the chambermaid, and your wife are 
lying here bound and gagged. The black 
coachman has been disposed of. Some bundles 
of rags soaked in petroleum have been judi- 
ciously distributed about the house ready to be 
ignited.” 

***You scoundrel!’ shouted the agonized 
husband, in an excess of emotion, 

** Don't excite yourself. Now, sir, here is my 
proposal. If you disappear from the telephone 
without acceding to it, I shall -et fire to the 








From the Seaside. 


Oa his return from the sea the minister 
asked Tommy how he liked bathing, 

Tommy replied—It's just horrid, you've got 
to wade into ice water up to your knees, then 
some old woman grabs onto you; a big wave 
comes and knocks you both down, and you 
just get up again in time for the next wave, 
and down you go again till you’re nearly dead. 





Little Innocents. 


Old Lady (seeing two children playing to- 
gether)—Isn't it nice to see two dear little girls 
praying so happily together! (She approaches 

em. 

First Child—Pig! pig! pig, ete.- 

Second Child—Crazy! crazy! crazy, etc. 





Oh, Horror! 


car nen please tell me a nice 
story. 
Grandmamma—What shall it be, dear—Red 
Ridinghood, Puss in Boots or what? 
Child—No, nothing like that. 
Grandmamma—What then, darling? 
a  llaaaaee me about the Whitechapel mur- 
ers 


— 





A Drummer’s Experience. 


Ike Goldsticker, a New York drummer, re- 
cently made his first trip to Texas. He had 
read and heard a great deal about the wild 
western appearance and methods of Texans, 
hence he was much surprised, not to say dis- 
gusted, when he failed to perceive any danger- 
ous looking cowboys. The people dressed and 
acted pretty much the same as they did in the 
North. 

Ike spent his second night in Texas at a 
place called Hawkins. When he came down in 
the morning he proceeded to refresh himself 
with an appetizer at the bar, but before doing 
so he remarked in a jocular mood to the bar- 
keeper : 

** How much humpug dere vas in dose babers 
apout Texas. I don't perleive der vas any cow- 
poys mit long hairs and spurs. I perleive I 
could vip all der cowpoys der vas dot Texas in.” 

There were several persons in the room. One 
was hid to some extens behind a newspaper he 
was reading, but he put aside the paper, and 
slowly rose to his full length, about six feet 
three. He looked as if he had just stepped out 
of Buffalo Bill's show. Ike Goldsticker re- ; 








house. It’s no use applying to the police, for 
wed be too quick forthem. You will see, Mr. 
Maxwell, that you are utterly in my power. 
The only sensible thing you can do is to listen 
to my proposal, and to agree to it.’ 

***Oh, | wish [had my hand at your throat, 
you villain!’ shouted the millionaire, shaking 
with rage. bs 

** But you know you haven't, so what’s the 
use of your talking that way! Let us talk busi- 
nes3 instead. I need aloan of $10,000 cash. I 
need it at once. If you are inclined to lend me 
that same without guarantee I shall leave your 
house with my men in exactly the same con- 
dition in which I found it.’ 

**You are ruining me,’ groaned Maxwell. 
‘And I don't think 1 have that much money ia 
cash in the office safe.’ 

** You'll force me to commit an atrocious 
deed,’ came the remorseless reply. 

** All right then—yes, I'll pay, but to whom?’ 

**Tt is now 5.15 exactly. At this very mo- 
ment my confederate has entered your office to 
receive the money. You will pay him, and he 
will tell you the watch-word agreed to between 
us, which you will telephone to me at once.’ 

“Mr. Maxwell turned around. A stranger 
of pleasant mien, dressed in the height of 
fashion, stood before him. Said the visitor: ‘I 
have called to collect a little matter of $10,000 
for a friend of mine, Thomas Jefferson Odell.’ 

***T understand,’ replied Mr. Maxwell, who 
went to the safe, took from it two packets con- 
taining $10,000, and handed the money to the 
stranger. ‘The latter ascertained that the 
amount was correct, and placed it inside his 
breast pockets. 

*** and the watchword ?’ demanded Mr. Max- 
well. 

***Do right and interfere not!’ replied the 
burglar’s confederate, with an assumption of 
dignity, and strode out ot the office with all the 
grandeur of a Spanish hidalgo. 

*“*Do right and interfere not!’ joyfully 
shouted Mr. Maxwell through the telephone. 
‘And now you'll leave my premises, Mr, Odell, 
won't you? And as for my wife—’ 

**Have no fear, Mr. Maxwell,’ replied the 
man at the other end, ‘ you have to deal witha 
burglar and a gentleman.’ 

**Mr. Maxwell locked his office, entered his 
carriage, and galloped to his residence. The 
more closely he approached, the keener his fear 
of acatastrophe became. But as he stopped at 
the gate he noticed nothing out of the 
way. He sprang up the stairs, and entered the 
pretty boudoir of his prettier wife. She was 
quietly reading. 

= ‘How you must have suffered, my angel!’ 
he cried, and a sob shook his face. 

“The young wife looked up, astonished. 
‘Suffered? I?’ 

*““*That burglar, you know—it must have 
been awful. Oh, you poor darling!’ 

**Why, George, dear, what is the matter? 
You speak in riddles,’ 

** But didn’t he gag you?’ he asked. 

*** Now, my dearest George, I wish you would 
talk sense. What do you mean?’ 

**Afcer Mr. Maxwell had finished the recital 
of his adventure he asked : 

** Wasn't there somebody here using my 
telephone?’ 

‘** Why, yes, there was,’ replied Mrs, Max- 
well. ‘A young and well-dressed man came 
in, introduced himself to me as Mr. Thomas 
Jeiferson Odell, a speculator, and business 
friend of yours, and requested permission to 
make use of your private telephone to send you 
a most important message on business. Of 
course, I gave him permission. He used the 
telephone but a short time, and then came back 
into the drawing-room, thanked me for the 
favor I had done him, and went away, saying 
the telephone was & most useful and admirable 
invention—it facilitated business so much.’ 

*** And that was all?’ queried Mr. Maxwell ; 
‘he didn’t gag you and the servants? He was 
alone, and did not offer violence to you?’ 

***Not at all. He was most polite and gentle- 
manly—quite as much as you are at this mo- 
ment, George.’ 

***Great Scott!’ exclaimed Maxwell, with a 
wild outburst, ‘how gigantically I've been sold. 
Excuse me, dear, but I can’t help it. I'll drive 
over, and interview the police.’ 

** And that’s what he did,” concluded the de- 
tective, ‘‘and that’s the way I came in posses- 
sion of the facts. But after talking the matter 
over, and consulting with the smartest detec- 
tives in my service, we arrived at the conclu- 
sion that there was little chance of recovering 
the money. The pair were tooadroit. In spite 
of ali our efforts since we've heard nothing 
more of the $10,000, nor of Mr. Thomas Jetfer- 
son Odell and his confederate. 








Would Throw That In. 


‘*My friend,” said a tight-fisted banker toa 
young man who had pulled him out of the 
water, ‘‘I appreciate the fact that you have 
saved my life, and I am peopored to reward 

ou—to reward you liberally for your services, 

hat can I do for yout” 

** Well, sir, there was a suit of clothes spoilt,” 
said the rescuer, who was -natured though 
not educated; ‘“*that would be about seventeen 














coiled in horror. 


that over again, and say it slow.” 
**I—I—didn’t—say nodding;.” 


**Do you call Jim McSnifcer, the cavortin’ 


cataclasm of the Calaveras Canyon, a liar? 


drawled the Texan, reaching back under his 


coat. 

** No, it vas me dot vas a liar.” 

‘* You were askin’ for me, I believe.” 

**No, I don’t vant noboddies. ’ 

‘* You wanted a cowboy with ha’r. I’ve got 
the ha’r. I ain’t much on the fight, but I'll give 
you the best I've got.” 

‘*T don’t vant to fight.” 

“You can’t get the drop on me that ‘er way. 
I've got my eye -n you. 1 don’t claim ter bea 
fire-eatin’ wizzare from the sulphur coated 
prairies ; I don’t pick no men out from between 
my teeth after I’ve lunched. Jim McSnifter 
ain't no ren quagga, but I’m a gentle- 
man, and I ain’t gwine ter allow no bow. legged 
son of Abraham to come down here and chase 
me out this barroom and run me inter the woods 
without my having something to say. Draw 
your weepin.” 

“I’ve got no weepins,” replied Ike, whose 
legs were vibrating painfully. 

“Don’t try that racket on me, 
tbe drop on me.” 

“‘I don’t vant nodrop. I yoost had a drop at 
dis par already.” 

‘You asked for me. You said 
» see a long-haired cowboy, and 

a'r.” 

‘“*I know dot, but vat I vanted vas a gentle- 
man to join me in a driok.” 

‘Well, I don’t care if Ido. I thought you 
was on the fight. No sugar in mine, barkeep. 
Here's to you, stranger, and if you get into any 
difficulty while you are in this town lemme 
know it, and I'll see you through it if it takes a 
leg. Well, here's hopin’.” 


— 


On the Balcony. 


(Ada ratliant in a new bat. Bella dazzling in 
anew hat. Their little hearts are full of loath. 
ing.) 

Junk Dealer (passing)—Laties, any old cloze? 
I paysh highest brices! I puys for scarecrow. 

Ada—Scarecrow? Bella, sell him your bon- 
net. 

Bella (quickly)—It would only scare the crows, 
Sell him yours to kill them. 


You can’t get 


ou wanted 
*ve got the 











Its Leaving Time. 
Patient Old Lady (to elevator boy reading 
dime novel)—How often does the elevator go 
p, boy? 
Elevator Boy—It goes up at the end of every 
chapter, ma’am. 


Before and After. 
Young Wife—Before we were married,George, 
you never smoked in my presence. 
Young Husband—I know it, my dear, and 
you never wore curl papers in mine, 











The Second Course. 

Fiend (at free lunch counter)—I would like 
to have another plate of soup, please. 

Attendant (petrified)—Another plate! (Re- 
covering himself.) Hi, Bouncer! treat this 
gent to an ’oister through the side door. He 
don’t seem to hunderstand anythink about 
table hetiquette. 





Where She Was. 
Husband—Robinson Crusoe was_ eighteen 
years on his island. I wonder where Mrs. 


Crusoe was? 
Wife—In London—free! 





Small Brigand (suddenly appearing in the darkness)—Sh-h-h |! 


“Stranger,” said the cowboy solemnly, ‘say 
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We are equal to the occasion. 


CASHMERE AND HENRIETTA CLOTHS—Two caces | 


just opered. All the new shades in 


width material - prices from 45c. the double width yard. 


ALL-WOOL PLAIDS—Beautiful soft, clinging material, | 
the Jatest patterns and newest colors. 


choose irom. 





CASHMERES, HENRIETTA CLOTHS 


ALL-WOOL PLAIDS AND FOULE SERGE 
CASE AFTER CASE OF DRESS GOODS NOVELTIES 


If you don’t see what you want, ask for it. 
sure to be here. 


AMAZON COSTUME CLOTH—Double-width, all the 

| new a and fashionable soft tints—some as low as 50c. 

| @ yara. 

FOULE SERGE OR INDIAN CASHMERE, ALSO 

A large lot to BORDERED COSTUME CLOTHS-—Large choice from ele- 
gant samples. Latest colors and lowest prices. 


It is pretty 


the finest double 


STORE OPEN EVERY SATURDAY UNTIL 7 O’CLOCK 


R. WALKER & SONS, TORONTO AND LONDON 





Their Remarks About The New Dress. 


What Miss Adelaide said—I declarethis dress 
makes me look five years younger. It’s a love! 
I shall cut the other girls out nicely. 

What the dressmaker said — Thank good- 
ness, that’s done! She’s awful to fit. 

What the younger sister said—Addy thinks 
she is going to get off now that she’s got that 
gown. 

What the bosom friend said—How ver 
that color makes dear Adelaide look ! 
ing, you know. 

What the housemaid said—I shall take the 
pattern of that 'ere dress when she’s out of the 
way. 
What papa said—Another bjll for fallals ? 
Shan’t pay it! When I was a young man, girls 
were taught to be sensible, etc., erc. 


passe 
o try- 


-- -—- 


The Last Man Who Ought To Complain 





Bald-headed Man—Here, waiter, this is an 
infernal ontrage. Here is a hair swimming 
around in the soup. 

Waiter— Well, don’t make such a fuss about 
atrifle. Hair is what you need most, ain't it? 
—Texas Siftings, 





Asking Too Much of Him. 


A curious effect which the constant repetition 
of one part has upon an actor is that, after 
playing it for a great length of time, he is apt 
to forget his lines and take up wrong cues, A 
story is told of a performer, who, after playing 
one part for a very long time, forgot his lines | 
one night. 

“It's very strange,” said the stage manager, 
when the actor came off, “that you are not 
perfect in that part by this time.” 

** Well,” said the actor, **do you expect me to 
remember it for ever?” 





The Prohibition Sentiment. 





ae 


Eph (returning flask to its owner)—Dat's 
good, boss ; mucher 'bliged. 

Tom Fisher—Don’t mention it! 

Eph—Oh, I won’t say nuffin !—Puck, 
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What She Wanted. 

‘*Pa, do you know that this is my eighteenth 
birthday?” 

“Yes, my dear.” 

‘*Pa, I want you to do me a great favor on 
my birthday,” and the beautiful girl buried her 
glowing face on the paternal bosom. 

** And what is the favor my little girl wants?” | 

“Pa, you have influence with the city council, | 
haven’t you?” | 

** Well, yes, my dear.” | 

“Then have them move that gas-lamp away , 
from right in front of our gate.” 

Thus it was that the fond father discovered 
that a daughter isn't a little girl always. She 
had a beau. 





—— 


At the Sanitarium. 


Smith—How are you getting on, do you need | 
the massage doctor now ? | 
Johnson—Oh, quite the contrary, he kneads 
me. | 
| 


Don’t yer move a inch, 


or I turn de lantern on yer? Fifty cents, please, for de Boys’ Fresh Air Fund, 


| 40 years before an intelligent public 





An Evening Call. | 
He—Shall I sing one more song, Miss Gray, 
before I go? She—I shouldbe delighted, Mr. 
Brown—er—if you think you have time. 
se S: ~ ‘ | 
J. Pittman & Co. 
HATTERS AND FURRIERS 


EVERYTHING NEW 


New Stock, New Store, New Business 











CLEANED AND RENOVATED 


Without Removing From the Floor 


Each day is atding new test'mony to the merite of the 
RENOVO PROCESS. Try it and be convinced, as scores 
have already been in the city of Toronto. 


Toronto Carpet and Plush Renovating Co 


389 1-2 YONGE STREET. 


A Perfect Sewing Machine, 


Some of the advantages enjoyed by users of the Empress 
sewing machines compared with others: Ist. The Empress 
is more convenient to handle. 2nd. It is lighter running. 
3rd. It does its work better. 4th. It is practically noiseless, 
5th. It is cleaner and does not drop oil or soi] the work. 
6th. It will not run backwards, breaking thread and neeedles, 
but always goes the right way. 7th. The Empress is the 
only machine with a work-basket. 

READ THE FOLLOWING TESTIMONIAL. 
GENTLEMEN,—As a practical machinist I have much 
leasure in recommending the ‘‘ Empress” Sewing Machine. 
t is built on approved principles that are a guarantee of 

durability and accuracy and the arrangement of its parts 
make it the lightest running lock-stitch sewing machine I 
have seen. The machine I bought fom you a year ago is 
giving the best of satisfaction. Yours truly, 
D. H. McKay, 
19 Gloucester street. 





GENTLEMEN’S 


HATS 


Latest Styles. Most Celebrated Makes Only Shown, 





OUR IMPORTATION OF 


LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN'S FURS 


Will arrive in a few days. 


J. Pittman & Co. 


HATTERS AND FURRIERS 
113 King Street West - 





Toronto | 





Machines Sent on Approval. 


EMPRESS SEWING MACHINE CO. 


DOMINION BREWERY 


40 a record of honorable deal- | Brewer and Maltster, 








QUEEN ST. EAST, TORONTO 


For fine Ales and Porter, ask your Grocer and Liquor 
Merchant for the DOMINION BRANDS, which are 


40 years of liberal and equitable | ‘ 
methods P India Pale, Amber Ale, XXX Porter, 


40 years manufacturers and dealers | 


40 years’ loyalty to our patrons 


And what is popularly knewn as the 


“WHITE LABEL.” 





SPEAK STRONGER TO YOU TITIAN ANY WORDS OF OURS 





Theae are brewed from the best Malt and Hops, and are 
| not surpassed by either English or Home Ales ani Porter. 


RS. Willams & Sop 


143 Yonge Street, Toronto 
TELEPHONE 1504 





ATTEND | to 
agente ‘REMINGTON STANDARD TYPEWRITER 


B. SPAIN'S | _Seee ee 


machine, un- 
| broken, any time within thirty days, c.o.d., for fwll pur- 


chase price, if not abeclute'y satisfactory in every respect 
GEO. BENGOUGH, 36 King Street East 


Wirt Fountain Pen 


touches paper and never fails. The cheapest and best on 
the market. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
Write for circulars. 


CHAS. H. BROOKS 


Canadian Agent, 


GRAND OPENING OF 


FALL FABRICS 


SATURDAY, SEPT. 15th, 1888 


AT HIS 


TEMPLE OF FASHION 














Public Library Building, Toronto. 
| C.. 
455 Queen St. West'zs - 
aa 
CHERRY MANTELS, | co S < 
MAHOGANY MANTELS, ie nie 
Q 
WALNUT MANTELS, 2S 2 a 
OAK MANTELS. | & ; S Dp 
a 
The Best Houses in Toronto fitted up with 4 ? ss 
3 S 
MILLICHAMP’S MANTELS | go - 7 
SHOWROOMS: Bo 0 | - 
. ° rm 
31 Adelaide Street East, City. lee 3 o 
- rane : a 
GOOD BOOKS for SUMMER READING | £38 > 2 
A Life interest—By Mrs. Alexander, 30 cts. | 2a 3 Oo 
A False Start—By Captain Hawley Smart, 30 cts. ota 4 
Marvel—By the Duchess, 30 cts. Sac 4 Oo 
Mona's Choice—By Mrs. Alexander, 30 cts. [40 ota | = bi P ; 3 Z 
From The Other side— By the Author of Olive Varcoe, veo , TOWN LABAT s 
Scheherazade—By Florence Warden, 30 cts. (30 cta, | peng + 7) ’ 3 
The Passenger from Scotiana Yard—By H. F Woods, } 33 S : s oO 
King or Knave ?—By R. E. Francillon, 30 cts. io . < 
The Wrong Road—By Major Arthur Gritfiths, 30 ct. «= || & § § za 
A Real Good Thing—By Mrs. Edward Kennard, 30 ots. o Eo ~ 
Chris—By W. E. Norris, 36 cts, | 2s e 


A Glorious Gallop—By Mra. Edward Kennard, 25 cts. 

The Devil's Die—By Grant Allen, 30 cts. 

Olid Blazer's Hero—B; David Christie Murray, 30 cts. 

Breezie Lan, one Hawley Smart, 30 cts. 

vue Serer paee—ay pa John B. Edwards, Professor of Chemistry, Montreal, says, 
FOR OAL8 GT Alb SOORTSLLAES, “] find them to be remarkably sound ales, brewed from 


The Toronto News Company, Publishers’ Agents | pure malt and hops” 


Prof. H. H. Croft, Publi: Analyst, Toronto, says, ‘' I find 
it to be perfectly sound, containing no impurities or adulter- 
ations, and can strongly recommend it as perfectly pure 
and a very superior malt liquor.” 
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THE Toronto SaTurpDAY NIGHT 


EDMUND E. SHEPPARD, a Editor. 


SATURDAY NIGHT is a twelve-page, handsomely illus- 
trated paper, published weekly and devoted to its readers, 


Office, 9 Adelaide Street West, Toronto. 
TELEPHONE No. 1709. 





S.becriptions will be reeeived on the following terms: 


GBS TOs ve secccccvccvevesesceocsces $2 oe 
Six Months........ Bed eerercccesccoees 1 0 
B00 Me ccc sccccccsecssecccecce 5e 


No subscription taken for less than three months. 
Advertising rates made known on application at the busi- 
ness office. 
THE SHEPPARD PUBLISHING OO. (Liurrap), Proprietors 
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Woman's Love. 


What masculine understanding can flatter 
itself that it has successfully gauged the 
feminine heart? All women are to be won, if 
you only go about your business in the 
proper way. But “the proper way,” in the 
sense alluded to, is the one thing in which 
most people of the gender that is mas- 
culine are eternally in need of a guide. The 
citadel of a woman's heart is reached by 
devious pathways. The Frenchwoman loves 
the man who is witty and chivalrous, the 
German the lover who is faithful to her, the 
Englishweman sets her cap at the one who is 
hand and glove with the aristocracy, whilst the 
dear girls of this continent adore the man— 
who lets ’em have their own way. 








Children’s Voices. 





Aye! there’s a world of music and gladness 
‘in the children’s voices, and blest is he whose 
ears are attuned to the sweetnes of such music, 
No matter how well ordered its surroundings, 
there is ever a tinge of sadness in ‘‘a silent 
household,” a nameless something that is 
wanting to complete the measure of its happi- 
ness. 

Gladsome, indeed, are the bonds which bind 
the household to childhood in that sweetest 
slavery which the human heart may know. 
Blest hostages that we offer to fortune, these 
little ones are the sources of our purest joys, 
guardian angels in the hour of temptation, and 
the constant exemplifiera of Him of Nazareth 
whose word is our surety that of such is the 
Kingdom of Heaven. 

And when the cark and care of the world has 
soured us, when disappointment weighs heavily 
upon our spirits, let us not repulse the sweet | 
advances of these little ones, for we wot not of | 
the hour, which may be nearer than we think, 
when we shall have nought but sighs for the | 
absent childish faces, and tears for the silent 
corridor. 





Salvationists for India. 





We have no desire to impeach the good in- 
tentions of the Salvation Army people, but feel 
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A Chapter on Humbugs. 


Some men love their wives,-some money ; 
some love wine, some good dinners; but, 
unitedly, all love humbugs. All deny it, of 
course ; nevertheless, from childhood to man- 
hood and old age, the human family goes out 
after humbugs as a daily food. 

We humbug our stomachs until they ery out 
in patent nostrums, in balsams and pectorals ; 
we erect munuments in the marble fronts for 
the inventors, whose bottles are all marked 
‘certain cure.” 

We drink our wine (adulterated often) and 
hallo with gout; we drink native whisky until 
our livers are like the fat of a Southdown 
sheep ; we guzzle beer until the stomach is dis. 
tended like a balloon, and threatens to occupy 
the entire space, and would, if it were not for 
the bulge at the waistcoat. And while we do 
all these things, we humbug ourselves that it 
is seeing life, having fun and a grand, good 
time. 

We look out upon men and read their his- 
tory, read it in their shattered fortunes and 
blasted hopes, and humbug ourselves with the 
delusion that we, being stronger, can wear their 
mantles and tread in their footsteps, marching 
to glorious success, But do we do it? 

We declaim against gambling and kindred 
vices, and humbug ourselves that our duty to 
society is ended ; we go on ‘Change and put up 
our margins on stock for to-morrow, or bet on 
God's sunshine and dew-drops and rain for the 
thirsty earth next spring. We give liberally to 
works of benevolence, attend church (possibly) 
on Sunday, and humbug ourselves that such 
acts are a kind of holy priesthood, absolving us 
from responsibility for the rest of the week as 
we take advantage of our fellows in sharp 
trades, and make oppressive demands upon 
those in our power. 

The young man sowing his wild oats, and the 
old man reaping his are alike humbugged in 
the value of their crop. But they love to reap 
and they love to sow, and I suppose it will 
continue thus until the ideal man shall arrive 
| upon the earth. 

We might hope with reason that some of the 
many humbugs and the love thereof would give 
way in this grand era of progress; but the 
mechanism of man seems to lack a balance 
wheel. He has achieved wonders in the arts, 
in sciences and philosophy, and made long 
strides toward a higher civilization; and yet, 
when he comes down to ruling himself and his 
fellows his head seems to fail. 

We should be glad to introduce woman, the 
created helpmeet of man, to aid in this deliver- 
ance from humbuggery, but we find her as 
hopelessly enthralled as her Adamic companion. 
There are multitudes of good women, as there 
are of good men—but we are treating of the 








| great masses that move in society, and we find 


her cultivating white hands and wearing in- 


| Hated bustles, trailing silk and velvet upon the 


public highway ; wearing shoes of bronchitis 


| uppers and consumption soles, all most plainly 


indicating that a woman, too, loves humbugs, 
and cannot be relied upon as a steady reformer. 

While she accepts the thraldom of fashion, 
| and worships at the altars modern society has 
| erected, grand results need not be expected of 
| her. With such an ancestry we will continue 

to raise fair-handed girls, ornaments for the 


constrained to take exception to a statement | parlor simply, and weak-headed. dudish young 
made the other evening in regard to volunteers | men, fit only to wear high collars, carry big 


for service in India. 

Some one stated at the meeting alluded to 
that ‘‘twenty-five dollars would support a sal- 
vationist in India, as he or she would live the | 
same as the natives.” | 

With all due deference to the individual fn | 
question, it is to be feared that such a state- 
ment is calculated to be misleading. A European | 
can not live like a native. The latter is able to 
thrive where the former would starve. A short 
time ago the Jimes of India, a most reliable 
paper, published a letter from a most reputable 
citizen, protesting against the sending out of 
evangelists unequipped for the work. The cor- 
respondent drew a most heart-rending picture 
of the sufferings and uselessness of such evan- 
gelists, and implored the good people on this 
and the other side of the Atlantic to pause be- 
fore committing enthusiastic but unprepared 
converts to the village and town life in India, 
That twenty-five dollars a year will properly 
equip a European or an American for one year | 
most people will mildly but firmly refuse to | 
believe. 





Wedding Presents. 


There are few of us who have not felt some 
degree of diffidence as to the proper selection 
of a suitable offering when friends and ac- | 
quaintances have decided on undertaking the 
various trials and duties of wedded life. 

We shrink from the idea of meanness, | 
although the narrow limit of our purse is con- 
stantly before us, the possessor of riches, 
on the other hand, has to guard against the | 





ostentation of superior wealth, and, to do him | 
justice, ne is generally true to that trust which | 
is reposed in his keeping. 

Brietly put, the true idea of the marriage 
present is, we take it, to assist the young 
couple in their efforts to furnish the future 
home. But how we do botch matters in carry- 
ing out our laudable intentions, or, rather, it 
may be asked are our intentions so laudable as | 
they would seem at the first blush? Are not 
our wedding presents offered most often be- 
cause we have to offerthem? Does not custom 
exact it from us whether we are willing or no, 
and so completely are we at the beck and call 
of custom that we are unable to deny her 
demands, 

We therefore make a virtue of necessity, 
and there being a host of other invited ones | 
in the same position as ourselves the result is 
that a natural endeavor to obey the dictates of 
good taste and common sense strikes numerous 
unwilling donors in a similar manner, and the 
blushing young bride is made the recipient of 
half a dozen similar sets of silver egg cups and 


| words duty, pleasure, happiness. 
the go!den grain others have sown, we should | 


canes and stare from the steps of our principal 
hoteis, 

Amid all the shams there is a large reality in 
the world, which can be summed up in the 
AS we reap 


also sow, that the generation following may 
reap in plenty. 

In conclusion I will say, the man who does 
not learn how to live untii he is ready to die 
has sadly humbugged himself.—TZevas Sift- 


ings. 





The Rev. O. P. Ford 


DIOCESE OF TORONTO. 
Died June 20th, 1588, 





For Saturday Night. 
A holy soul has passed from earth away 
And entered God's fair Paradise of light, 
Where patient Faith is lost in clearest eight. 
And rever-ending is the blissful day. 


The pure in heart are there, who homage pay 
To God their Lord and King, whose only might 
Enabled them to conquer in the fight 

Of fearful fleld 'twixt font and grave which lay. 


O, Christ ! Whom he in worship Ceep adored, 
Iielp us to tread the narrow, upward path, 
That we may reach at length the holy place, 


Where Grace and Peace eternal now he hath, 
And, with our thepherd-friend, the saintly Ford, 
May geze enraptured on Thy gracious face. 


©. J.-A; 
ea oo sesh 
Bringing it Home. 
Mr. W. is quite an elderly, wealthy gentle- 


man, having for his second wife a lady of many 
years his junior, much petted, and very ignor- 


| ant of the value of money. 


Any expressed wish of hers he at once grati- 
fled, if money could be the medium. One even- 
ing she remarked in her charming way: 

*“*T saw to-day at a lovely camel's hair 
shawl that I want ever so much. 
bring home to-morrow a check? it's only £50.” 

‘““ Yes, dear,” he replied, “I will bring the 
money;” and next day, with the assistance of 
his porter, he did bring home and place on the 
table 500 two-shilling pieces, 

At the sighc of this pile of metal, the wife 
exclaimed: 

‘“*What are you going to do with all that 
money?” 

‘““Why, love, it’s the money you wanted for 
the new shawl.” 

**Good gracious, does it take all that to make 
£50? Why, I had no idea it meant so much. I 
will do without the shaw], and will put it allin 
the bank, if you will let me.” 

And she did so, and has since added several 
sums to the deposit. Mr. W. affirms, on his 
honor, that since the event she has not asked 
for a quarter so much money as before the 
incident. 





~~ 


The Puzzled Witness. 


At a court of sessions in the Munster district 
a yourg barrister cross-questioned a witness in 





eight day clocks sufficient to keep the whole 
parish going. 

To such a pitch has the wedding present 
craze gone that scores and scores of invitations 
are sent out for no other reason than to 
squeeze something out of the invited one. 
There is no genuineness in a gift thus offered. 
Sach is only a bone snatched by tyrant Custom 
from Invertebral Unwillingness, 


the following style: 

** Witness A-—, by what process of investi- 
gation did you arrive at the conviction that 
this individual perpetrated the foul deed?” 

The witness, evidently puzzled, holds his 
peace. An old lawyer, sitting by, observed : 

‘*The man doesn’t know what you mean; 
allow me to put the question. I say, my man, 


bays poe you think he (pointing to prisoner) 
tb?” 

Witness (visibly relieved)—I saw him do it 
myself ! 














Would you | 


| and in obtaining pupils. 
| way, is Mr. J. W. Holman of the British North 








Janauschek has been the presiding genius 
atthe Grand during the first half of week. 
Although past the zenith of her youth the 
great tragedienne on Monday night pres- 
ented a most artistic Lady Macbeth to an 
appreciative audience which frequently ap- 
plauded the effective points scored by her 
in her delineation of the terrible woman, 
whose wifely love and devotion to the vacillat- 
ing Macbeth almost atone for the relentless 
heart that spares neither friend nor foe in the 
murderous march of inordinate ambition. 


The leading support was good, Mr. Chaplin 
presenting a dramatic and handsome though 
withal a somewhat fleshly Macbeth. His arms, 
for size and whiteness, would have filled the 
soul of a dowager withenvy. The Macduff of 
Mr. T. H. Stuart was a strong impersonation 
and repeatedly secured him hearty applause. 
The portrayal of Malcolm was always a thank- 
less one, and Mr. Haywood's rendition of it is 
neither worse nor better than that of the 
majority who essay this part. But I have to 
offer a protest against the three witches. Such 
witches! They looked like tired charwomen, 
and every one who gazed on them was tired 
too, 


On Tuesday the piece de resistance was Mary 
Stuart with Janauschek in the title role. Of 
her delineation of the sufferings of the much 
married Stuart there is nothing new to be 
said. I don’t know whether it was her 
good looks or the genuine manner with which 
she tlung herself into the spirit of the play— 
possibly a combination of the two—which com- 
mended Miss Banon (Queen Elizabeth) to her 
audience. The support in this play was 
superior to that given in Macbeth the preced- 
ing night. 


Mother and Son at the matinee, and Meg 
Merrilies on Wednesday brought to a close 
what is probably the last visit of the famous 


tragedienne. Vule Janauschek. 
* 


On Morday next the versatile and ever popu- 
lar Rosina Vokes supported by her clever Lon- 
don Comedy Company will commence a week’s 
engagement. Monday, Tuesday and Wednes- 


| day evenings and Saturday matinee—A Game 


of Cards, The Circus Rider and The Rough 
Diamond (first time here). ‘Thursday and Friday 
evening—In Honor Bound, My Milliner’s Bill 
and A Double Lesson. Saturday evening— 
Tears (new) My Milliner’s Bill and A Panto- 


mime Rehearsal. 
* 


My Partner, a play written by the late Mr. 
Bartley Campbell, has been drawing full houses 
to the Toronto Opera House this week. It 
contains many of the elements which, when 
well cast, make a play popular. The scene is 
laid ina mining district of California, in the 
shadow of old Shasta. The gulches and the 
canyons which yielded such a wealth of char- 
acter to the pen of Bret Harte have been 
worked by the playwright at a later day with 
signal success. Chapman & Sellers’ company 
contains scme good people. Mr. Gilfether was 
very successful as Joe Saunders, one of the 
partners, and was ably seconded by Mr. Janni- 
son. Major Britt seems to have been formed 
by nature for the part of the garrulous poli- 
tician which he plays. Mr. Ray made a very 
comical Chinaman, and Mr. Martin as Scraggs 
was villainous-looking enough tor any crime. 
Miss Besserer personified the leading femaie 


character with some power. 
* 


Next week R. T. Ellis in Casper the Yodler. 
* 


Last winter I called attention to the growing 
popularity in the American cities of engaging 
professional musicians and elocutionists to as- 
sist in drawing-room entertainments. The 
experiment has been tried in Toronto on two or 
three occasions that I know of and proved very 


| popular, but the difficulty has been that the 


public are not generally familiar with those 


| who would prove acceptable. 


Miss Fleta M. Holman, 32 John street, who 
has established herself in Toronto as an elocu- 
tienist and teacher of physical and vocal cul- 


| ture, makes a special feature of church and 


private parlor entertainments, her reper- 
toire embraces selections from well-known 
authors, and her programmes are arranged with 
a view to a really delightful entertainment, 
Being a graduate of the Monroe College of 
Oratory, Boston, and the National School of 
Elocution, Philadelphia, and recommended by 
the Massachusetts State Board of Education, 
it would be difficult to present more valuable 
credentials. Edward Everett Hale, the well- 
known Congregational pastor of Boston, gives 
her high praise and says, ‘‘I am glad to com- 
mend her to my friends.” Joseph T. Duryea, 
pastor of the Central Congreyational Church, 
Boston, James Freeman Clarke, pastor of the 
Church of the Disciples, Boston, and Edward 
F. Hayward of the Broadway Church, Boston, 
all unite in saying, ‘‘Everyone was delighted 
in our church with Miss Fleta Holman.” It is 
to be hoped that Miss Holman will méet in 
Toronto with the recognition she so well de 
serves, both in parlor and church engagements, 
Her father, by the 


America Assurance Company. 


Prof, George W. Blish of the Blish School of 
Elocution, Boston, has been specially engaged 
to give an entertainment in Assoc:ation Hall 
on Monday evening, October 15. The Boston 
papers pronounce him one of the most talented 
elocutionis!s now before the public, and say he 
make his audiences laugh or weep at his pleas- 
ure, The subscription list is now open at Nord- 
heimer's. 

NOTES, 
Lotta is rehearsing for her next season in an 


empty store on Fifth avenue, New York, where 
she enjoys the benefits of absolute quiet and 
seclusion. It has not been settled who will 
take Mr. Jack St. Maur's place as_ business 
manager of the company. 


This is how theSydney (Australia) critics dis- 


course: 

We've teen some lean and podgy men—men red and blonde, 
and men dark, 

Appear in tights, on divers nights, to play the Prince of 
Denmark— 

Roar, shriek, or squeak the lines unique, yet leave their 


meaning hazy ; 
Nogloomy Dane once made it plain if he was sane or crazy, 
Ere came to take the classic cake one Hamlet, we as ‘‘ boss” 

tick. 
Read down the caps, his name, perhaps, is writ in this 

acrostic, 
After making due allowance for poet's license, 
the above embodies something after the nature 
of afact. Charles Warner's Hamlet, on view at 
Melbourne Princess’ for one week only, goes a 
long way towards justifying the violence of his 
booming by theTriumvirate. Barring a mashy 
propensity for making too many words termi- 
nate .in ah (he's in Australiah, even now), and 
a trick of rushing off the stage as though he 
saw his last train about to depart without him, 
also barring a disposition to gasp, Mr. Warner 
is as fine a Hamlet as he looks. His soliloquies 
and speeches generally would penetrate the 
dull understanding of a bullfrog. With a pa- 
thetic wave of his nervous hands he demon- 
strates that the melancholy Prince is all right 
until he tries to think too hard, a mental pecu- 
liarity pertaining to royal birth. In a few 
other respects Mr. Warner is altogether what’s- 
itsname and supremely thingummy. Miss 
Isabel Morris stands out from a fairly compe- 
tent remainder, and the play scene is prettily 
set up in the latest al fresco style. 








Wit and Humor. 





A harder thing to keep than a secret—Money. 


Which has most legs, a cow or no cow ?/—No 
cow ; for no cow has eight legs. 


Ornithologists tell us that the owl is a wise 
bird. He certainly is a very solemn ‘un. 


Cupid’s shafts at present seem to have some 
connection with a family carriage. 


‘*I’m bound to be read!” This is, doubtless, 
what a new book, a its covers put on, 
would say if it could speak. 

The interchange of birthday presents in some 
cases means the giving of something you can’t 
afford in return for something you don’t want. 


“T think winter scenery very suggestive of 
poetry, gushed Miss Rosetti Rorkins, and her 
matter-of-fact brother agreed that there was a 
deal of rime about it. 


A Parisian lady of very fashionable proclivi- 
ties patronized the English silver bangle the 
other night by wearing a large one that twined 
round her whole bust. 

First Painter—Smith goes about everywhere 
saying that he is wedded to art. Second 
Painter—Oh! he’s fibbing as usual; he’s only 
courting publicity. 

The tenor in a fashionable church choir 
found, to his horror, that his voice all at once 
became unpleasantly thick. He strained it, 
but without any good effect. 

“*That’s terribly bald,” said a critic, after 
hearing a new overture.—‘‘ Bald, eh?” re- 
marked his friend. ‘‘I suppose you mean to 
say that good airs are rather scarce in it.” 


Suburban Roscius—Ah I saw you were at our 
‘theatricals’ the other night. How did you 
like my assumption of Hamlet ?—Candid friend 
—My dear f’ilar, great’st piece of assumption I 
ever saw i’ m’ life! 


At a party one evening a young man felt 
obliged to flatter a lady who was no longer 
young but was very witty ‘‘ Ah, sir!” she ex- 
claimed, bursting out Jaughing, ‘‘unless you 
are near sighted there is no excuse for you.” 

“* Papa, is it right to make remarks about 
wees dress?” ‘Certainly not, darling. 
Vhat made you ask?” ‘‘ Nothing, papa; only 
mamma said my dress was awfully shabby, 
and wondered why papa hadn't noticed it long 
ago. 

‘Will you trust me, Fanny?” he cried, 
passionately, grasping her hand.—‘' With all 
my heart, Augustus, with all my soul, with all 
myself,” she whispered, nestling on his manly 
bosom.—‘* Would that you were my tailor,” he 
murmured to himself, : nd tenderly he took her 
in his arms, 

‘“*My darling,” wrote a husband to his wife, 
“T shall not be home till late this evening. Do 
not wait up for me. It’s for thy dear sake I 
work by the light of the pale, effulgent moon, 
as if it were the bright, dazzling sunshine.’ 
She didn’t wait; she went and got a detective 
and hunted him up. 


A Boston merchant having heard that women 
had proved very successful bill collectors in 
New York, hired a young lady to do his dun- 
ning. She went out at 9 o’clock and returned 
at 11.30, saying she had calied upon a Bill and 
received an offer of marriage, so she came back 
to give up the business, 

Old Gentleman (to a very rich old lady ata 
party)—Who is that handsome young man 
standing over there?) Old Lady—That’s my 
son-in-law. He's avery brilliant young man— 
made a large fortune by the law. Old Gentle- 
man—Indeed! How's that? Old Lady—The 
law made him my daughter's husband. 


A tourist who is a in India writes 
home that he was astonished by the precocity 
ef the Hindoo children. Many of them are 
skilful workmen at an age when other children 
are learning the alphabet. One of the most ex- 
pert carvers in wood he saw was a boy of 7, and 
many of the handsomest and most costly rugs 
and carpets are woven by children not yet in 
their teens. 

If the question were asked, even in a hunting 
country, where they are learned on one theme, 
how did the custom of wearing scarlet coats 
when fox-hunting originate, there are many 
who would be puzzled to answer. This is 
what they ought to say. In 1188 Henry 
II. issued a royal mandate, proclaiming fox- 
hunting a sport for kings, and enjoining all 
who too, part therein to wear the royal livery. 
Probably the oldest fashion on record, 


Artist—Now, my dear friend, examine this 

icture carefully and give me your candid opin- 
ion about it. Friend efter examination)—The 
likeness is wonderful! But haven’t you given 
her a little too much color? What on earth are 
you talking about? About this portrait of your 
grandmother. Grandmother! Why, man alive, 
what’s the matter with you? That's not my 
grandmother. That’s a sunrise ! 

A prosperous barrister was being shop the 
other day at the house of a rich friend. The 
learned one, in the exuberance of his verbosity, 
related the history of his earliest success : “ y 
first client,’ said he, ‘“‘was a man of good 
family, the reputation of which would have 
been fatally tarnished had he been convicted ; 
so Itook his case up, and got the rascal off.’ 
After dinner, enter an important personage, a 

reat friend of the host, who presents the 
awyer to him. Great person, patronizinyly : 
‘*I do not need to be introduced to this gentle- 
man; I met him long ago. In fact I gave him 
his first startin life. I was his first client.” 


oo -  - 


A Victim of Fashion. 


Elderly Masher— You may say what yor like 
about| tight boots, one thing is certain: they 
make you forget all the other troubles of life. 





Keepsakes. 





For Saturday Night. 


** Keepsakes?” she asked, then grew her sweet eyes grave, 


‘* Why yes, old-fashioned as it is, my dear, 
I hoard some treasures Cousin Malcolm gave 
To me before he went away last ) ear. 


“« Three gems he left me, then came a good-bye ; 
Then crossed he to that ‘far-off land’ alone, 
But those three treasures are a prisoner’s tie 
That binds us thro’ the distance where he’s gone. 


** One is a plain and heavy hoop of gold; . 
To others ’tis an ordinary ring, 
But unto me it means a wealth untold— 
His faith and mine are in that wedding ring. 


** T count so royal his untarnished name 
And strive to wear it worthily alway— 
To keep it clothed in honor, just the same 
As Malcom gave it ere he went away. | 


* Blue blessed eyes and hair of golden light 
My crowning jewel has—so like to his, 
God help me lead our little child aright 
Till I may follow where my darling is.” 


E. PAvuLine Jounson, 


My Vine-Clad Home. 


For Saturday Nwht. 

I’ve gathered joys in many lands— 

The wide world o’er, 
By silvery running streams, 
On mountain range— 

‘Mid moor and len, 
On castle’s battled walls, 
In gilded palace halls— 

And busy haunts of men, 
But oh ! the entrancing joys of home; 
My early boyhood home ; 

My sweet old cottage home; 
Memories dear surround me here, 
God bless our vine-clad home, 
‘Twas early here, 
To a mother dear, 

* Tlisp’d the prayer— 
“‘Thy will be done.” 
JaMes BLACK-PaRRY. 
Woopsipk Corrags, Fergus, Ont., Aug., 1888. 








Fido vs. Baby. 





Por Saturday Night. 
Here, Bridget! take the baby, 
And give me in my arms 
Dear Fido, darling dogzie, 
In all his pretty charms, 


Oh! how his little nosie 
Is wet with morning dew, 
From yonder gerden posey 
Of pansy blossoms blue. 


He loves; ah, yes! he loves me! 
(Don’t let that baby squall.) 

Come, dearest Fido, kiss me! 
You sweetest pet of all. 


Hould mum! hould mum! cries Bridget, 
Be aisy what ye do; 

It sets me all a-fidget 
To tay the baste and you. 


The dirty, bastely slather 

That paints h’s nose like that 
Ie the red gory lather 

Of some un-sir-loin’d rat. 


Shure, mum, it makes me sorry, 
To say the artful baste 
A-kissin’ ye, by gorry, 
To take away the taste. 
Toronto. 


The Mahommedan Convert. 


Jack was a scamp, and no mistake ; 
His mind was all for drinkin’ ; 

He shirked his tasks, that’s when he could, 
And other tricks past thinkin’. 


But I'll be bound, he hated most, 
And scorned beyond all scornin’, 

That we must leave our own affairs 
For church on Sunday mornin’. 


‘* A shame,” he often growled, ‘‘ a shame, 
To see them Coolies sooty, 
Because they hold a heathen creed, 
Main't got the worsest cuty.” 


The bells were 1ung, the decks were cleared, 
And al}! the rest assembled, 

And Jack went merdin’ of his pants, 
And neither moved ncr trembled. 


** Jack, come to church.” He sulked, ‘‘I won't, 
I've larned a ’igher teachin’; 

I'm turnin’ a Ma’ommedan, 
And can’t attend your preachin’.” 


The rules required him to be brought 
Afore the just Commander ; 

As smart a chap as sailed the sea, 
A man o’ sense an’ candor. 


“* What’s this, Jack? Won't you come to church?” 
** My conscience won't permit me ; 

For I am turned Ma’ommedan, 
Sir, that’s the creed to fit me.” 


‘Oh, very good. In truth you're right, 
Follow your conscience ever ; 

Am I the man to override 
That tender part? Oh, never! 


** But we must all the bearin’s tale ; 
And Fete makes it befall so, 

You cannot have the privilege 
Without the duty also. 


‘* And I suppose you are aware 
What right Islam inherits? 
Ma’ommedans are not allowed 
To taste a drop o’ sperrite. 


** And so your daily grog is stopped. 
A Christian sin is drinkin’ ; 

Why, what's the matter with you now?” 
* Well, sir, I have been thinkin’, 


* And after all I'll go to church ;” 
‘* Oh, no, that would be cruel, 
To force the conscience of a man, 
To spoil his brightest jewel.” 


‘*T have some scruples, sir, I have ; 
The step is very serious, 

And I won’t mind to change my creed "-- 
But now, in tones imperious, 


The other cried—‘* You speak too late ; 
Three months you lose your ration ; 

And meantime you can wait upon 
Further illumination.” 


We laughed, and pitied Jack, for he 
Was in a dreadful lurch ; 
But Jack, he never said again 
He would not come to church. 
Duncan Macorneor. 


Ernest E. Laon. 
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Now that the Exhibition of 1888 is carefully 
folded up and stowed away in the storehouse 
of the past, the ordinary young man and 
maiden are preparing for the annual raid on 
the fallen leaves of Rosedale and elsewhere. 
The Rosedale autumnal tramp has become one 
of the recognized annual pilgrimages. 

* 


To be “‘ hoist with his own petard ” may be as 
hackneyed as it is disagreeable, but it is still 
doing effective work, and has a special signfi- 
cance just now from its rapid exemplification 
in the case of the woman Boivin whose home 
on the shores of Lake Temiscamingue has been 
the scene of such a frightful tragedy. 

. * om 

Madam Boivin was a few years younger than 
ther husband whom she has for some time been 
desirous of removing trom this world of sorrow. 
But pere Beivin—the ingrate—was unwilling 
to go, in fact there was little of the ethereal 
in Boivin who, suspecting her intentions, 
refused when ill the other day to drink a 
dose of strychnine presented to him by his 
loving dame as simple Epsom aalts. 


* * 

To satisfy such absurd scruples his truculent 
spouse drank a spoonful herself, ignorantly 
supposing that the slightest of consequences 
only could follow. Her action appears to have 
reassured Boivin, who manfully tossed off 
the remainder. The lady had evidently mis- 
calculated the strength of the poison, for by 
the time a startled neighbor could summon the 
doctor or the cure, both husband and wife, the 
murdered and the murderess, had simultane- 
ously solved the great secret. 

o 
* *# 

This is what a London paper has to say about 
Roland Gideon Barnett. ‘*So Mr. Roland Gid- 
eon Israel Barnett has got into trouble again. 
This, by the way, is the gentleman who mar- 
ried poor Nelly Power, and whose name was 
much before the public in more or less un- 
savory Ways some years ago. We have lost 
sight of him since that famous evening, years 
ago, at the now defunct Cremorne Gardens, 
when avery well-known member of the jewnesse 
doree took Mr. Barnett into a secluded part of 
the gardens known under the romantic name 
of the Hermit’s Cell, and there inflicted upon 
the luckless Israelite such condign punishment 
that he made the shent-per-shenter most un- 
pleasantly vocal fora time. Now he has turned 
up again.” w 

* 

We may, or we may not be a warlike nation, 
but the love of military spectacles has at any 
rate an honored corner in the colonial heart. 
My afternoon walk found me on Bloor street 
east last Sunday, and surely a passing regi- 
ment has not one whit more attraction for the 
ouvriere of Paris than has achurch parade of the 
Queen's Own or theGrenadiers for thecitizennes 
of Toronto. : 


* 
* * 


On these occasions I use my best endeavors 
to get into the immediate neighborhood of 
the ubiquitous veteran of the Imperial service, 
who lays down the military law in fire style. 
Generally speaking, he is strongly prejudiced 
in favor of scarlet, for the simple rea- 
son that he has” generally served in 
a line regiment. As a necessary con- 
sequence the dark green of the rifleman 
finds little favor with him. Scarlet, the crim- 
son'd hue of gore, is the only fast color for him. 
He is of the old school, and has infinitely more 
faith in cold steel than breechloaders. The 
old Brown Bess was good enough for him, and, 
to judge by his oracular utterances, one hour 
with Colin Campbell, Lord Raglan, or Lord 
Gough was worth a cycle with the feather-bed 
heroes of to-day. But his sentiments are loyal, 
as are the services he has rendered to his 
Queen and country, and I, for one, have a fond- 
ness for his honest babble. 

th 

I don’t know of anything which has afforded 
mea more pleasant half hour's reading than a 
short pamphlet entitled the Keys of the Bastiie, 
by Mr. H. S. Howell of Galt. 
toa young man who was presented to him at 
the outset of his career was: “There are two 
things you must guard against—never seek to 
discover the author of the Letters of Junius, 
and never, never attempt to solve the mystery 
of the Man inthe Iron Mask.” 

ee 

Perhaps the glittering Hebrew gave sound 
advice, but to this day a goodly number are as 
deeply interested as ever in this fascinating 
subject, and were the dread secrets of the 
prison houses of the world tc be laid bare to 
our ken, the first mystery we should most of 
us seek to have solved would be as to whether 
Matthioly, or the twin brother of Louis the 
Fourteenth, was the unhappy being who for 
a space of upwards of forty years, was the 
wearer of that velvet covering, known to suc- 
ceeding ages as the Iron Mask of the Bastille. 


7 
* - 


One by one the men who figured prominently 
on the battlefields of the Franco-German war are 
passing away. The latest addition to the silent 
majority is Francois Achille Bazaine, whose 
surrender of Metz with 173,000 men to the Red 
Prince in October, 1870, resulted in bis sentence 
of banishment at the hands of his infuriated 
fellow countrymen. His escape to the shores 
of Spain, and finally his death have brought to 
a close the history of one who, eighteen years 
ago, was almost a central figure in European 
eventa, 


*e 
The exhumation of Schubert's remains and 
their re-interment beside Beethoven's reminds 
me of W. S. Gilbert’s ghastly mot. At a 
musicale the wealthy widow of a retired tallow 
chandler asked the Pinafore man, ‘Is 
Beethoven composing now?” Gilbert gazed 


on his questioner for one moment, and with 
the coolest impudence replied, ‘‘No, madam! 
Beethoven is not composing now; he is de- 
com posing.” 


Sr. GEORGE. 


Disraeli’s advice | 








| 


Some Notable Women. 


_—_—_ 


The Primrose League, founded in 1883, was, 
as Sir Algernon Borthwick has said, ‘‘ the first 
political institution that ever had the good for- 
tune toenrol under its banner the most per. 


; suasive voice in creation; women thoroughly 


understand that they are at home in the best 
society that can exist of a political nature; the 
society of loyalty and patriotism.” In 1884 the 
League consisted of 959 members; there are 
now more than 700,000. Lady Salisbury, the 
Duchess of Marlborough, Lady Jersey, Lady 
Randolph Churchill, Lady Lathom, &c., are the 
leading members of the Ladies’ Grand Council. 
The immense success of this Association led to 
the formation of the Women’s Liberal League ; 
the value of the work done by Tory Dames was 
recognized by Mr. Gladstone and his followers, 
and on the 14th of November, 1886, the first 
step was taken to form a society, witha view 
of securing the co-operation of Liberal and 
Radical ladies, with Mrs. Gladstone at their 
head. This now comprises thirty-seven asso- 
ciations, with an aggregate membership of 
17,000 persons, and includes some accomplished 
speakers—notably Miss Orme, who can always 
carry an audience with her. Mrs. Byles, the 
wife of the editor of the Bradford Observer, 
must also be recognized as one of their best 
speakers, together with Lady Sandhurst, Mrs. 
Bryant, Mrs. Ormiston Chant, and Miss Jane 
Cobden. Miss MacDonnell, the secretary, has 
a most pleasing appearance, and sufficient elo- 
quence to sway a meeting. In her office, Miss 
Shaw Lefevre’s political maps are a prominent 
feature, and Miss MacDonnell prides herself on 
the fact that the members of this association 
mean work, and that in several of the constitu- 
encies women have done a great part of the 
registration. 

It seems to me that no movement of equal 
importance, involving such far-reaching results, 
ever developed more rapidly, and yet required 


greater caution and circumspection, than that | 


relating to the capacities, rights, duties, and 
social destiny of woman. As Miss Frances 
Power Cobbe recently observed, ‘* Like the in- 
coming tide, it has rolled in separate waves, 
and each one has obeyed the same law, and 
done its part in carrying forward all the rest. 
The waves of the higher education of women 
all over the world—the waves that lifted 
women over the sand-bars of the medical pro- 
fession, the waves that seated them on the 
School Boards and Boards of Guardians of the 
Poor, the waves that gave them the Municipal 
Vote, and which restored to married women a 
right to their own property—every one of these 
waves, great and small, has been rolled 
forward by the same advancing tide.” 

When we glance back at what has been 
achieved in medical directions, we find that Dr. 
Elizabeth Blackwell’s name was placed on the 
register in 1859, and there it remained alone 
until 1865, when that of Dr. Elizabeth Garrett 
Anderson was added to it. Now we have not 
only sixty-eight duly qualified women doctors 
in England for those who prefer the ministra- 
tions of one of their sex, but many ladies have 
gone to India, owing to the great encourage- 
ment given them by the Countess of Dufferin, 
as she believes their presence will not only 
prove a boon to sick women, but effect a com- 
plete revolution in Indian female life. 

A higher ideal is also recognised as to the 
personal and legal rights of the sex; and, in 
spite of Mrs. Mona Caird's recent scathing at- 
tack, I do not think that the majority of cul- 
tured Englishmen now share the matrimonial 
view entertained by Petruchio respecting his 
wife 

I will be master of what is mine own— 
She is my goods, my chattels ; she is my house, 
My household stuff, my field, my barn, 
My horse, my ox, my ass, my anything. 

George Eliot says in one of her novels that 
**men allow women to dictate before marriage, 
in order to give them an appetite for submis- 
sion afterwards.” I venture to hope that the 
Poet Laureate’s sentiment will soon represent 
the general feeling : 

In true marriage lies 
Nor equal, nor unequal ; each fulfils 
Defect in each. 

Anyhow, it is quite clear that the women of 
the family must prove a stimulus to a man’s 
best aspirations, or a terrible drag on them. 
And if men have grown to regard marriage 
from a higher standpoint, it is to be hoped that 
most women will cease to pronounce it ‘‘a 
mirage—far off in books and dreams—lovely 
and divine! Entered on, it resolves itself into 
washingand ironing, cooking and nursing, house 
cleaning, making and mending, and long suf- 
fering, from New Year to Christmas and from 
Christmas to New Year.” I think it was Pro- 
fessor Huxley who regretted that for the most 
part girls had been educated “ to be drudges or 
toys beneath men, or a sort of angel above 
him—the highest ideal aimed at oscillating 
between Clarchen and _ Beatrice.” I am 
not going to discuss the success or failure 
of English marriages just now, further tban 
to say that I think from what I saw in 
America it is a great pity that girls on this side 
of the Atlantic have not more opportunities of 
becoming better acquainted with possible 
lovers and husbands. A young lady in this 
country must have a proposal, and become de- 
finitely ‘‘ engaged,” before she really knows a 
man’s character. or else she must encounter 
that horrible bugbear of respectability, ‘* being 
talked about,” by people to whom her future 
welfare or misery is a matter of mere gossip. 
On the other hand, it must not be forgotten 
that, while prudish barriers lead to misunder- 
standing, there is a freedom which can be dis- 
torted into license; the modesty of ignorance 
has to be replaced by the modesty of pure 
interest. Those who look to luxurious enjoy- 
ment as life’s great aim, and to secure “ a good 
establishment ” as the chief end of woman's ex- 
istence, are certain to miss a helpful and har- 
monious relation, and must soon find them- 
selves involved in discord. 

I have no space to note what will naturally 
be recorded in this column hereafter—the 
charitable work which is being done by ladies 
like the Duchessof Rutland, Lady Lathom, Lady 
Egerton of Tatton, Lady Meath, Lady Laura 
Ridding, Lady George Hamilton, Lady Leigh, 
Lady Dorothy Nevill, Miss Octavia Hill, and 
many others, in the interests of the Girls’ 
Friendly Society, the homes of the poor, village 
libraries, &c. ; but I venture, in concluding the 


brief retrospect of the years which have 
brought about such vast changes in the in- 
terests and pursuits of women, to urge on all 
taking part, either politically or philanthro- 
pically, in the work for which the world is now 
waiting—the poet’s wise counsel— | 
Let us love £0 well, 
Our work shall still be better for our love, 
And still our love be sweeter for our work. 
LONDON, Eng. EMILY FAITHFUL, | 





Chicago Letter. 


Special Correspondence. 

Some familiar faces, but not nearly so many 
as I had expected, were to be seen on the | 
streets of Chicago last week. The excursion | 
trains from Canada were not overcrowded, and 
it appeared to me that more were in waiting at | 
the depots of the Grand Trunk and Michigan | 
Central than stepped from the trains as they 
pulled in. 

I observed lots of disappointed ones who, | 
while apparently not looking for any one in 
particular, were there with the hope of meeting | 
soine old friends, and after watching the visi- | 
tors alight turned sorrowfully to walk home, 
without even the satisfaction of a hand-shake. 

I noticed Mr. Harry Pellatt step from one of 
the Michigan Central trains. He looks as| 
young as he did ten years ago. | 

Mrs. Dr. Strathy (Miss Alley of a few 
years ago) appeared to be enjoying herself, 
when met on the street during the early part 
ot last week. Mrs. Toye, whose charming 
daughter married Mr. ‘‘ Bob” McKee not long 
since, is visiting the young married folks. Lots 
of Toronto people will be glad to hear that | 
‘*Bob” is established in business for himself 
and doing well. Mrs. Brown, widow of a late | 
partner of the firm of Brown Bros., came to | 
Chicago from New York last week, accom- | 
panied by her two daughters. They have been 
absent from Toronto since last winter, and | 
came here for the purpose of visiting Mr. Char- | 
lie Brown—Mrs. Brown's son—who has been 
residing here for about a year. As, before 
leaving Toronto, they rented their residence at 
the corner of Gerarrd and Sherbourne streets 
foratime not yet expired, it is possible they 
may rernain in the Garden City for about six 
weeks longer. Two Toronto boys who ap- 
peared to thoroughly enjoy their trip were 
Mr. Robert Love. of the Lancashire Insurance 
Co., and Mr. Wr. Convey, who represents 
Messrs. John Macdonald & Co. on the roads. 
Anyone meeting them on the last day of their 
stay, and undertaking to teli them anything | 
about the city or its surroundings would have 
found their task a difficult one. I could not 
but admire their energy and enthusiasm in the | 
matter of sight seeing. Through letters and | 
old friends they came in contact with people | 
here who had facilities for showing them | 
sights that the ordinary visitor would have no 
chance to see. 

While strolling round the Exposition build- | 
ing the other evening (which, by the way, is | 
altogether unworthy the big and enterprising | 
Chicago, in the matter of display, and is totally | 
eclipsed by St. Louis, a city long since ceased to | 
be regarded as a rival in anything by Chicago) | 
I met ‘‘Pete” Ball whose physique was SO | 
well known by everybody in the Queen City a | 
few years ago. Pete is looking remarkably | 
well, and is now representing one of the largest 
New York jobbing houses in the west. 

It is a pity that, notwithstanding the fact | 
that this is the greatest theater-going city on 
the continent, a very poor list of attractions 
were presented on the boards last week. Out- 
side of a spectacular by Kiralfy and that rather 
pointless play of Hoyt’s entitled A Hole in the 
Ground, there was nothing for our visitors to 
see, unless we include Haverly’s Minstrels, 
which have been re-modeled, and present some 
new and good features. Some of the theaters, | 
however, are weil worthy of a visit on their 
own account. Next week I will recall a few 
old Torontonians to the recollection of their | 
friends at home, who, doubtless, will be pleased | 
to hear how and what they are doing in Chicago. | 

W. J. HETHER. 








Our New York Letter. 


Special Correspondence. 

It seems to me that the times are out of joint, 
that they are, in fact, broken in many places, | 
else how account for the everyday reports of | 
absconding and thieving by trusted and re- 
putedly honest and good men? How many 
cases we have had within the past three years, 
most of them marked by peculiar and painful 
atrocity, heartlessness, want of conscience, of | 
moral or religious will. The greater number 
of the culprits have been men of marked ability 
and high reputations, with positions of great | 
trust. Nearly all have been in receipt of ample 
and liberal pay for work performed. 

The occasion for these remarks is the 
latest nine days’ wonder—the clever swin- 
dling of a great law firm by the man Bedell. | 
The firm in whose employ he has been is one 
of the ablest in the country, made up of} 
lawyers of wide individual experience, two of 
them ex-judges, and all distinguished alike by 
rare legal attainments and exemplary charac- 
ters. It seems a sort of anomaly, the idea of a 
clever swindler imposing his tricks upon the 
law, but even lawyers to do business must put 
faith in their assistants. Here’s a man who 
sacrifices friends, family, reputation, freedom— 
for even the veriest fool must see that time will 
overtake him—on the altar of the most vulgar | 
type of fortune. 

Nat Goodwin is to be sued for breach 
of promise. Here's a pretty kettle of fish! | 
I wonder how it will all come out. I can't 
imagine any young burlesquer, as the one in 
this case appears, putting faith in the volatile 
Nat, and heaving her heart into his arms, no, 
not without the surest knowledge that it must 
ever be a super sort of platonism. Only a few 
months since, a year, maybe, Mrs. Goodwin 
died, a womar dear to the profession and an 
actress popular with the people. It was said 
then that Goodwin would never marry again, 
that his grief for his loss was deep, that his love 
and his sorrow had changed the man to friends 
who knew him best. What does it mean? As 
he says, a clever woman endeavoring to make 
money out of his friendly interest. She tells of 
letters breathing devotion, promises and hopes 
of adear day tocome. The courts may give usa 


| rag to many riders of Pegasus, and much dis- 


Getting Down To It Gradually. 





Saiwenne—Good gracious, Job! 
locality ? 


What on earth brings you around into this noisy 


Lott—Well, the fact is, John, the children have all gone back to school from their 
summer vacation, and I can’t stand it to come down to the Sunday calm of home at a 


jump !—Puck. 





benefit performance of this comedy, as it were. 
What a lot of advertising anyway ! 

The Kaffir Diamond is one of the new plays 
of the season. It is a rewritten old play, the 
earlier copy being by Conquest and Merritt, 
the well-known London playwrights. The | 
situations have been planned and the text re- | 
built to meet the talents of its owner and star, 
Louis Aldrich. I presume you know of him. 
I fancy he is known all over the American con- | 
tinent by his successful performance some years | 
ago in Bartley Campbell's My Partner. He 
and Parsloe, who played the Chinaman, made | 
their reputations and fortunes out of it. Aldrich | 
also excited considerable interest as the Parson | 
in McKee Rankin’s company when they played | 
The Danites. The Kaffir Diamond is a melo- 
drama made out of old elements. The leading | 
part, Shoulders (Aldrich), is a character involv- | 
ing considerable pathos and affords an excel- | 
lent medium for a capable actor to show the | 
mental straits to which a man may be brought 
by a blind jealousy, a passion for strong drink 
and a brooding over assumed wrongs. The 
scenery of the piece is remarkable. The locality 
of the story, Africa, lends itself to picturesque 
coloring, and the artists have improved their | 
opportunity. The great swamp set is particu- | 
larly rich, and by the use of gauze netting and | 
small electric lights, the latter giving a unique 
fire-fly effect, it is made strikingly realistic. 
The South Devil, as the swamp is called, sug- 
gests uncanny things and creeping, insiduous 
horrors. 

English publishing houses, as well as several 
on this side, have learned to value the advan- | 
tages to be derived from both markets. Most , 
of the great London establishments have 
branches here, some of the. involving large 
interests, Cassell & Co. have come into open 
competition with local publishers, for besides | 
their large list of books by English authors | 


they control many copyright American books; ' 
in fact there are few concerns in this country | 
that issue more volumes by native writers. 
Macmillan & Co,, Longmans, Ward, Leck & 
Co., Frederick Warne, George Routledge & 
Sons, Thomas Nelson's Sons, are among the | 
other London publishers who doa large busi- 7 
ness on this side through their New York! 
branches. 

As a commentary upon the much mooted | 
question of copyright it may be well to remark 
that almost all of the publishers on either side, | 
best known to the reading public, are in the 
habit of paying foreign authors a royalty, and 
that so far as the first editions go authors can, 
by pre-arrangement, have the advantage of this 
trade courtesy, This subject is a kind of red 


| 


cussion of authors’ rights and publishers’ greed | 


| has been indulged in these many years. 


Here’s a case of a wrong to the few proving a | 
great blessing to the many. What would the 
poor do for the best books without the shilling 
and twenty cent reprints CARRINGTON, 


oo 


A Phenomenal Eel. 


A company of North German travelers were 
sitting at a hotel table in Salzburg. When a 
dish of eels was handed round, a Branden- 
burger complained of their small size, and | 
stated that he frequently caught eels in his 
lake that were the length of a man and ofa 


- 


| invariably produces. 
| tion. 


| ferred, on account of flies, 


| table took away his appetite. 
| leave the table hurriedly and retire outside to 


‘““'Twas on the Broad Atlantic.” 





corresponding thickness. Upon which a Pom- 
eranian country squire remarked : 

“That is nothing. I once caught on my farm 
an eel that was four ells long and only half an 
inch thick.” 

Groans of indignation from the listeners at 
this gross outrage on their credulity. But he 
went on to explain that on removing a water- 
pipe leading from the river to his stables, and 
which had been unserviceable for years, the 
monster in question had been found inside. No 
doubt the fish had crept in when very young, 
*“*and naturally,” the narrator added, chuckling 
to himself, ‘as it could not grow any thicker, 
it extended in length!” 








How the Resolution was Rescinded. 
John Barry was Mayor of Cromwell, New 


| Zealand, when, in the prosperous times of gold 


digging, it wasthe headquarters of the diggers. 
He was not a reputable person, but he was 
muscular, and kept the turbulent population in 
order. His method of governing is illustrated 
by a story in ‘* Antipodean Notes.” 

He applied to the council for a fortnight’s 
leave of absence that he might visit Dunedin. 
It was granted. Barry overstayed his leave, 
and the council, being offended thereby, passed 


| a vote of censure on him. 


On arriving home, Barry attended the next 
meeting of the council, over which he presided. 


| The minutes of the previous meeting were 


read, in which occurred the entry, “a vote of 
censure was passed on the mayor for overstay- 
ing his leave.” 

‘“*Who proposed that vote?” demanded the 
mayor. 

‘*I did,” said a councillor, standing up. 

John stepped from the president’s chair, 
walked up to the member, and saying, ‘“* Then 
take that !” felled him to the ground. 

*“Who seconded the resolution?” asked the 
mayor, resuming his seat in the chair. 

No one answered. 

* Then,” said the mayor, ‘‘as there was no 
seconder, it’s informal. Mr. Clerk, scratch it 
off the minutes.” 





Afraid of Flies. 


In an excursion taken lately by a certain 
learned society, it oozed out that the biggest 


| man present, who was always in the front, 


rode on the highest brake, was calm in going at 
the fullest speed down the steepest gradient, 
scaled ruins with the activity and nerve of a 
boy, was afraid of flies! 

He regarded the wettest summer we have 
had for years as acceptable, as it was unaccom- 
panied by the swarms which a hot summer 
A fly was his abomina- 
A short cut through brushwood was 
abandoned, and a stiff and stony walk pre- 
If one came near 
him he was unnerved. A fly near the dinner- 
I have seen him 


puff his short pipe, not so much for the pleas- 
ure of the weed as that it gave him protection 
from flies. 

I believe he had an idea that the fly was a 
poison carrier; that it was one of the means by 
which epidemics are spread; or that, at all 


| events, it was capable of doing mischief in 


some mysterious, oceult, or physical way to the 
individual. 





Too Much Curiosity. 


The new servant girl came to the lady crying 
and holding on to her finger. 

‘* What's the matter?” asked the lady. 

“I’ve run a fork into my finger, and if it’s 
this plated stuff I'll get lock jaw.” 

**Don't be afraid. All my silver is genuine. 
I don’t keep any plated ware in the house.” 

Next morning the servant girl aud all the 
silver were missing, and the table ware was all 
plated for some time after, until the times 
were better. 





ee 


Necessity is the argumeit of tyrants;it is the 


| creed of slaves.— W. Pitt, 


See 
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Inkelheim (ten days wrecked)—A-ha ! “a sail—a sail. I vill hoisd me your drousers! dey 


vos bedder as mein! 


Ipstein—Holt on, Abe! See ohf efferythin’ 


vos oud der pocgkets !~-Judge, 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


The next morning Mr. Tennant listened with 
quiet attention to Brande’s recital of Hewet- 
son’s ghost-story, showing some signs of sur- 

rise when he spoke of the supposed ghost hav- 
ing disappeared through the wall next to the 
window at the end of the corridor, but making 
no comment. 

** And now, sir,” asked the younger man, at 
the close of his story, ‘“‘can you guess what 
were the date and hour of this visit of Hewet- 
son’s to the south corridor?” 

MreTennant, with his eyes fixed inquiringly 
upon his nephew's face, shook his head. 

“The date was identical with that of the 
robbery of the pearls, and the hour was be- 
tween four and five in the morning.” 

* Well?” 

“Well,” repeated Brande, with some surprise 
at his uncle’s want of discernment, ‘“‘can’t you 
draw your own conclusions from the fact that 
this man was creeping about your end of the 
house, in the very corridor leading to your 
rooms, for some unknown purpose, between 
four and five in the morning, when everyone 
was supposed to be fast asleep, and that the 
pearls were gone in the morning?” 

With the light of sudden comprehension on 
his face Mr. Tennant rose quickly to his feet 
and stood for an instant with his eyes fixed 
with painful intentness upon Brande’s face. 
Then with a deep-drawn breath he droppee 
back into his chair and put his hand out to his 
nephew, as a deadly pallor spread for an in- 
stant over his features. 

‘“*Are you ill, sir?” asked Brande, moving 
hastily towards him. 

**No,” he replied tremulously, looking up at 
the young man with an indescriballe joy—‘“* not 
ill, my boy—not ili—only a little overcome. 


Oh, Brande, my lad, can this good thing be | 


true—can it?” 

* I think it can, uncle Griffiths—I do indeed,” 
he answered, pressing his uncle's hand warmly; 
““at any rate, there is something to go upon, 
and I propose that we at once start a thorough 
investigation.” 

“I wonder, Brande, if you understand wh 
the thought of this poor wretch’'s guilt is week 
a joy to me?” asked uncle Griffiths wistfully. 

Thoroughly as be had believed in Brande’s 
guilt, this tacit denial on the young man’s part 
had been all that was needed to convince him 
just as thoroughly of his innocence. Brande’s 
persistent silence and his quiet acquiescence in 
the hushing up of the affair had done more 
than anything to strengthen Mr. Tennant’s 
belief in his guilt. But now he felt he could 
not turn his attention to anything else until he 
had made full confession to his nephew of the 
wrong he had done him; it was not enough for 
him to know that no harm had come of his 
suspicions—an apuvlogy was due to Brande for 
the injustice of which he had been the victim, 
and it must be made at once; so Mr. Tennant 
looked at him in affectionate penitence in the 
first moment of his restored belief, and pre- 


ared to make the amende honorable as far as | 


ay in his power. 

* Do you, Brande, my boy? Can you guess 
why I am sinful enough to rejoice in the 
thought of a fellow-creature’s evil-doing?” 

‘“‘] think perhaps I can, sir,” answered 


Brande, with a half-reproachful smile. “I | 


have thought once or twice that things must 
look desperately black against me—so black in- 
deed that I can quite understand your feelings 
on the matter.” 

** But Brande, if you knew I suspected you of 
this awful thing, why did you not come to me 
and say, ‘I see you think I have stolen the 


pearls, but 1 give you my word of honor I have | 
not; I know nothing about them’? I should | 


have believed you, my dear lad, in spite of 
everything.” 

“ Thank you, uncle Griffiths.” 

** Why did you not formally deny the theft?” 

* Well, you see,” said Brande, ‘‘there was 
Molly to be thought of.’ 

‘‘Mclly?”—in a tone of amazement. 

*“*Yes; if you had known for certain it wasn’t 
I, you might have suspected Molly.” 

* Molly?” repeated uncle Griffiths. ‘‘I never 
dreamed of suspecting Molly; such an idea 
never occurred ro me.” 

** But it would have done if you had been 
assured of my innocence. The things could not 
have been moved without hands; and, if I had 
emphatically denied having moved them, you 
would have begun to look for the thief else- 
where, don’t you see?” 

*‘And that was why you let us think you 
guilty all this time?” 

‘*It was better to think me guilty than her,” 
returned Brande cheerfully; ‘‘she would have 
sunk under it. I found it pretty rough some- 
times; but I pulled through somehow, until I 
found out that she did not take my part behind 
my back, that she did not declare she thought 
me innoceat, as I, believing her to be the thief, 
thought she ought to have done.” 

‘But, Brande, we have never spoken openly 
toeach Other on the subject. We both knew 
each other's opinions, but we never put them 
into plain words.” 

** Well, at any rate, I heard you talkingin the 
drawing-room the evening before you went to 
London to ask Heffermann about those pearls 
of Lady Du Quesne’s. and it seemed to me that, 
if she did not say right out I was guilty, she 
still tacitly admitted the fact. This was more 
than I could bear, and that was why I went 
over to Tom's and stayed there so long. I 
thought fora time I could not bring myseif to 
marry a woman capable of such awful deceit; 
but when you wrote to mel altered my mind, 
and, deciding to go through with it, came 
back.” 


*“ Because you knew it would please me, | 


Brande—eh?” 

‘“*That had nothing to do with it, sir. And 
now we will return to this matter of Hewet- 
Son 8s, 

* Before we drop the subject of my suspicions 
though, I want you to understand, Brande my 


boy, how ashamed I am of having doubted your | 


honor for a moment. I beg your pardon 
heartily.” 

**Don't do that, sir,” interposed Brande hur- 
riedly; ‘you were perfectly justified in your 
suspicions, If you make so much of your 
wrong to me, how shall I ever hope to obtain 
Molly’s forgiveness, when this fellow’s guilt is 
established, for my wrong towards her?” 

‘She will not be hard on you, Brande—she 
loves you.” 

** Heaven bless her, yes!” returned the young 
man reverently. ‘‘How can I ever hope to 
reward her faithful heart for having stood by 
ine in spite of everything?” 

It was settled between them that Brande 
should goto London the next day and secure 
the services of an officer from Scotland Yard, 
co make himself master of all the details of the 
the unsuspecting Hewetson’s life since he had 
left Bryn-mawr so suddenly. 

‘Im afraid it will be rather a rush for you,” 
observed uncle Griffiths. ‘*It will only leave 
you two clear days before the wedding.” 

** Never mind that,” returned Brande ; *‘ only 


let us get the fact of this man’s guilt estab. | 


lished before we’re married, and I don’t mind 

any inconvenience! It does not matter so 

ang as it would if there were going be a big 
uss. 

It had been decided, in consequence of Molly’s 
year of mourning not being yet completed, that 
the wedding shouid be quite private and quiet 
—only one or two old friends being invited to 
the church—and that the bride and bridegroom 
should nor return tothe house after the cere- 
mony. 

“Brande is ing to London to-morrow, 
Molly,” said uncle Griffiths that evening. 


FIRST OF OUR “FAMILY HERALD” STORIES. 
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the graceful figure in its sweeping black | had sold them again, he would move heaven 
drapery with a-desperate yearning. 
e 


“I think I'll bid you good night,” she said ; | in that direction.” 
“you will be wanting to talk over all this ex- 
° citing business with uncle Griffiths: and you'll 
be getting to bed early, I expect, if you are go. | your place as soon as you like, and start on the 
ing up by the first train coe ae : roe = 4 = ena ean eae os 
“6 ” ; you all ssible success in you undertaking, | from the beginning and follow it to the end.” 
Pi, a ys i ae es ee aaa Brande having nothing better to suggest, it 
one +t hi i th co: t ‘ en ble is | “Thank you,” he answered, holdifg her hand | was arranged that they should go down by the 
b Sore cou ro o cot /00 k 9 Titel e to | 4 moment in his; and then, stooping suddenly, | mail train that night, snatch a few hours’ sleep 
fo ; ing B oaie eee = ye a little re-| he passionately kissed her lips and turned | at Chester %nd go on to Carnarvon by the tirst 
oe Veet / ma ae uel pieose. = abruptly away, hiding his face upon his folded | available train in the morning. Thus they 
th was hh ene aan to see into | arms on the mantelpiece. would reach Bryn-mawr by about ten o'clock. 
vr he vinggae “silt be au have settled. The blood rushed into Molly’s face at the| Brande did not sleep in the train going down, 
Moll Seite, wi h a et observed unexpectedness of the assault; then, when he | and, when they arrived at the hotel, he kept 
dire a politely, with a glance in her cousin's | turned away and she saw his attitude of suf- | Borth talking for more than an hour after every 
"Thank it Seed fering, her heart seemed to cease to beat. one else had left the coffee-room, until that 
“A ank you, answered Brande, . What was she to do? Brande stood motion- | gentleman’s a and the pathetic reproach 
, rent i curious to know what this most | jess, with his face buried in his arms, and at | in the eyes of the tired waiter drove the young 
—_ usiness is, my dear?” asked Mr. | jength, after waiting irresolutely for a few | fellow reluctaotly to the solitude of his own 
ennant. He was longing to impart the great | minutes, she walked away, feeling utterly | room. 
or “ an but found it rather difficult to tell | heartsick and miserable. He undressed slowly, feeling capable of doing 
Ne hae spain ig ae tg Din She glanced back when she reached the door, | anything rather than sleep; and, when he had 
o, not very,” she returned; “‘if it con- | put he was still standing in the same attitude; | almost stripped, he sat down in front of the 
cerned me you would tell me ; if it does not, | and so she left him, ” fire, with his elbows on his knees and his chin 
why should I care to know? ; i See in his hands, wondering how he and Molly 
* Well, it does concern you indirectly. He is CHAPTER XIV. would get along through the honeymoon if this 
going up to town on business connected with When the intelligent officer Mr. Borth had | case against Rewetetn should fall through. 
a ee heard all that Brande Tennant could tell him, | The thought of that uninterrupted fete-a-tete 
Molly looked interested now as she glanced | \°4 jaa. besides, extracted much additionai | of several weeks’ duration had been perplexing 
rapidly from one to the other, There was an | j¢o;mation by a few well-directed remarks and | enough to him while he had looked = Molly 
understanding between them as to the matter questions, he suggested that they should at | 88 the sinner, but, now that he knew she 
at last then, — d once proceed to Heffermann’s. looked upon him in the same light, he told him- 
wy es, ; continued uncle Griffiths gleefully ; oe e'll begin at the wrong end for once ” he self existence in her presence would be intoler- 
‘““we believe we have got a clue to the real} .054. and. if the pearls that the German got | able until he was able to prove his innocence. 
thief at last, Molly; and it is a person no one | ¢.) Tagy Du Quesne are really the Bryn-mawr | How awful it would be never to meet her eyes 
has ever thought of in connection with the | iis jooms, we'll trace them backwards to the | Without seeing that doubt in them—how 
robbery until now. It is the man, who was thief step by, step, until we've got him. terrible to know, whenever she was silent, 
butler here at that time—Heweston.’_ Another advantage too from this plan will be | that she was probably thinking of him as an 
. What reason have you to suspect him, uncle that we shall get the London part of the busi- unconvicted felon! In the anguish of the 
Griffiths?” asked Molly very quietly. ness over at once, and that will save us having | thought he breathed an earnest prayer that 
Thereupon Mr. Tennant launched out intoa | tn up again from your place.” ” | this trouble might be lifted from him, that this 
full and particular account of the events which | “".. 34 you forget,” demurred Brande, “that | mystery might be satisfactorily solved before 
led to their suspecting Hewetson. this Heffermann has already refused to tell my | Molly became his wife. How awful it would 
Molly listened in perfect silence. Indeed, she | Je anything about the transaction.” be if it was never solved! What an unendur- 
was so quiet that once or twice Brande doubted | “nr. Tennant didn’t set about it in the right | able thing it would be to live on with this 
whether she were paying any attention at all | 1. you see,” replied Borth sententiously, | doubt hanging between Molly and him—what 
to what her uncle was saying. There was no |. 17) oy6q for the information as a favor; 1| @ fearful thing to grow old together with this 
| direct allusion made to their suspicions in shall demand it as a right; and, if he offers | terrible shedow chilling and darkening their 
| another quarter, but Mr. Tennant managed to | 1 1y objection to giving me the fullest particu. | love! At the utter cheerlessness of such an 
convey to her his conviction that this was the lars, I shall accuse him of complicity in the outlook he shuddered, and tnen suddenly dis- 
first time they had approache i a solution of the theft—and that, I take it, will bring him to his covered that he was very cold, that the fire had 
matter; and she saw clearly enough that he senses in double-quick time. Mr. Heffermann | gone out, and that he would be more comfort- 























was satisfied in his own mind of his nephew's and I are old acquaintances, Mr. Tennant, and able in bed than where he was. The next thing 
I don’t think we need fear much trouble with | he was conscious of was the sound of boots 
him. If we take a cab and go up there at once, being thumped down outside his door, with the 
we shall just catch him before he goes to din- leasing information that the train would start 
ner.” in exactly twenty minutes. 


The event turned out exactly as Mr. Borth . . : ‘ 
had predicted. Mr. Heffermann was standing “And now for the first step on this piece of 
in his dusty front-shop with his hat on, giv- | the road,” said Mr. Borth,when he was closeted 
ing directions to the shabby old man behind | with Mr. lennant and Brande in the study at 
the counter, when their hansom rattled up;} Bryn-mawr, and all due formalities had been 
and, though they could not flatter themselves | gonethrough. ‘The first thing now is, I think, 
that he was glad to see them, he was never- | to have an interview with this Mrs, Price who 
theless civil enough as he turned back and | turned Hewetson out so suddenly. She may 
showed them into his dingy den at the back. | have had some reason that you gentlemen know 

“Sorry to detain you from your dinner, Mr. | nothing of as yet for such very harsh conduct ; 
Heffermann,” said Mr. Borth respectfully ;| and, if so, it is our first duty to find it out.” 
“but the fact is this gentleman—-I see you ‘*T’ll fetch her,” said Brande, rising; *‘ Martin 
have met before—is rather pressed for time. | will scent a mystery if you send him to bring 
He wants to leave town to-morrow, and so I rc 
took the jiberty of encroaching on your dinner- 
hour to-night, as he has some business to settle 
that you may be mixed up in.” 

Mr. Heffermann looked at them both witha 
perceptible trace of disquiet in his manner. In 
the pursuit of his business he had to employ 
all sorts and conditions of men, and he had 
spoken truly when he had told Griffiths Ten- 
nant that it would not serve his purpose to ex- 
amine too closely the various channels through 
which his goods passed before they reached his 
hands. Once in his youth he had been repri- 
manded from the Bench for his ** wan; of cau- 
tion” in allowing himself to become iavolved 
in a rather notorious diamond-robbery case. 
Since then he had not relished the appearance 
of detectives on his premises, looking upon 
such visits as the invariable forerunners of un- 
pleasantness, 

*IT don’t think Iam mixed up in any of Mr. 
Tennant’s business now,” he said, in answer to 
Borth’'s opening remark. ‘I held some of his 
paper at the beginning of the year, but that 
was taken up to date by the drawer.” 

“The business we've come on to-day has 
nothing to do with ‘stiff,’” returned Borth; 
“‘ic’s about some pearls—some famous family 
pearls that are missing.” 

**Oh,” said Heffermann, with a perceptible 


| 
{ 
| innocence. 
| But, she argued, as she sat listening, con- 
| scious rather of the happy tone of his voice 
than his words, the dear old man did not know 
half the facts that told against Brande! He 5 
did not know about the box sent off by post the 
morning the robbery was committed, directed 
| to the man who afterwards sold the pearls to 
| Lady Du Quesne; nor did he know of that last 
and most convincing of all the proofs against 
| Brande—the telegram to this same Heffermann, 
begging him to hold his tongue about past 
transactions between them. No; with the 
strongest desire to be just, Molly could not, in 
view of these facts, believe ia Brande’s inno- 
cence. And so she sat hardening her heart 
against accepting as true what she so earnestly’ 
wished to believe, saying pitifully to herself 
over and over again—“‘If I could only believe 
| it—if I dared only believe it!” 
When Mr. Tennant had gone through the 
| whole case as it then stood, he made some 
| excuse for leaving the room, thinking in the 
kindliness of his nature that Molly would be 
longing to express her contrition for the in 
justice she had done the boy. As he crossed 
the hall to his study he was imagining a pretty 
| picture in the drawing-room behind him of a 
| tall girl, with fair white throat and arms and a 
| wealth of ruddy-brown hair, putting jher hands 
| upon the shoulders of a blue-eyed, sunburnt, 
| broad-built young man, and asking his forgive- 
ness with her eyes filled with tears, and her 
| lips too near to his to be denied whatever they 


er. 

‘Shall I be in the way ?” asked Mr. Tennant. 

“ Not at all,sir—not at all. The housekeeper’s 
character is, I take it, quite above suspicion, 
and she would just as soon speak out before 
you as not.” 

Then Mrs. Price came in, and Mr. Tennant 
introduced her to the stranger. 

“I’m sorry to say a little trouble has crept 
into the house, Mrs. Price,” he said, in explana- 
tion; ‘‘and Mr. Borth is down here to help us 
to clear it up if possible, and he wants you to 
answer a few questions.” 

‘I'm sorry to hear there’s trouble, sir,” she 
answered, “ especially just now. Anything I 
can do, you know I will.” 

“It’s about Hewetson’s dismissal,” interpos- 
ed Borth quietly; and at the man’s name_he 
saw her eyes brighten with intelligence. ‘‘We 
want to know what was your real reason for 
getting rid of him in sucn haste?” 

** May I speak for one moment, Mr. Borth?” 
said the master of Brynmaw. ‘‘ There was some 
property missed from the house just at the time 
this man left, Mrs. Price, and we want to know 
if you had ever had cause to suspect his 
honesty ?” 

‘“*Thank you, sir, Iam glad you told me why 
you wanted to know, because I can set your 
mind at rest if you believe he took anything 
away from here that did not belong tohim. I 
anges to know for certain that he didn’t !” 

* How is that? Tell us!* 

‘“*I suppose you know why I sent him away 
was because he had been prowling and spying 
about the house at night, and would not give a 
reason for it.” 

“I did not know. But never mind that now 
—go on.” 

** Well, as soon as the man had gone in that 
abrupt manner, I began to wonder if he had 
taken anything that didn't belong to him, and 
Iran up stairs to your rooms to have a look 
round. On my way down the south corridor I 
kicked against a loose key lying on the floor. I 
picked it up and tried it on the different locks 
in your room, sir, and found it fitted one of the 
doors in your press. It was a duplicate key! 
Well, I opened the cupboard, and found only 
dircy linen, shirts and so on, until, upon 
searching closer, I came on a bottle of that 
best brandy that you keep in your dressing- 
room for your night atacks of the heart, sir, 
rolled up tightly in a shirt under all the other 
linen. ‘This was not so bad as I had expected, 
but it was bad enough, and it made me feel 
more uncomfortable than I had felt before 
about Hewetson’s odd manner at starting. 
‘What if he had taken something more im- 
portant than a bottle of brandy?’ I thought; 
and the idea so worried me that I sent my 
nephew—who is one of the under-gardeneis, 
as you know, ek after him, with 
orders to get him into ‘The Golden App'e,’ and 
his boxes too, to make him drunk if he could, 
and to stay with him until he went to sleep, 
and then to search every inch of him and his 
belongings, boxes and everything.” 

** Well?” said Borth. 

‘Well, sir, the boy carried out my instruc- 

tions to the letter. He overtook Hewetson just 
at the lower gate, and offered to help him to 
wheel the barrow with his boxes. The next 
thing was, naturally enough, an offer of a 
drink at ‘The Golden Apple,’ and in about an 
hour’s time Hewetson was getting fairly on. 
Then Dick persuaded him to decide to stay the 
night there, and his boxes were carried upstairs 
toa bedroom. After another hour he was ripe 
for bed. The man always drank like a beast 
when he was sure of being off duty, so Dick's 
job was not so difficult as it may seem. Well, 
sir, my nephew undressed him and put him to 
bed; and then, when he was snoring and in 
such a state of sleep that no earthly noise 
would have woke him, the lad went over all 
his things, turned the boxes clean out on to the 
floor and unfolded and shook every article, and 
felt in every pocket and crease, without finding 
anything in the least suspicious. He put the 
things back again as carefully as possible, 
locked up the boxes, put the keys under the 
dranken man’s pillow and then came back to 
me.” 
‘*A smart Jad that!” said Borth, when Mrs, 
Price stopped, ‘‘I suppose there was no chance 
of Hewetson having hidden anything before 
Dick overtook him, Mrs. Price?” 

**I don’t see how he well could, sir! There is 

no building and no trees nor shelter of any 
aint bo speak of between here and the lower 
gate. 
‘*No,” interposed Mr. Tennant; ‘that idea 
won’t hold water, Mr. Borth. The drive is 
open, either to the house or, when the spinnies 
shut it off from the house for a few yards, toa 
long stretch of road, the whole way down. It 
is open to the road right down to the beginning 
ot the village; he would not dare attempt to 
hide anything in such an exposed position.” 


might ask. 

This picture of uncle Griffiths’ imagining was 
| far enough from reality. 
| When Mr. Tennant tirst quitted the room, the 
| young people remainea silent until the stillness 

became positively painful; then Brande rose, 
' and, leaning against the mantelpiece, said— 
| ‘IT hope I shall succeed in proving Hewetson 
| to be the thief.” 

**T hope you will,” Molly answerea ; and then 
she raised her sad, solemn eyes to his, and he 
saw that she still believed him guilty. 

The discovery was a great shock tohim. He 
had altogether forgotten the receipt for the | dropping of his jaw, ‘*I'm sorry to hear it— 
registered letter, and had no idea she had any | very sorry! I don’t like that sort of business 
knowledge of the suspicious telegram to Heffer- | at all, © you want me to help you to look 
mann, so that he looked upon her continued | for them? “What are they like—really good 
suspicion as a matter of obstinacy. Neverthe- | ones?” 
less it was anguish to him that she should be **No, we don’t want your help to find them, 
| less ready than himself to suspect another | Mr, Hetfermann, because we think they are 

when there appeared to be legitimate reason to | found already, but we do want your help to 

do so. put our hands on the thief.” 

‘She looked more lovely and more lovable in | Hetfermann’s jaw dropped still lower. 
| his eyes to-night than she had everdone. The **Go on,” he observed, with sudden vicivus- 

sad solemnity of her glance seemed far more | negs—“tlet me know what you're driving at 
beautiful to him now, when he believed it to be | without beating about the bush any loager— 
caused by sorrow for him, than when he had | I’m hungry.” 
attributed it to her own remorse. “Those pearls you got for Lady Du Quesne 
As he looked down at her, his heart glowing | last November or December—where did you get 
, with his new-born belief in her honor and good- | them from ?” 

ness, he would have given his all to take her in **Oh, it’s them again, is it?” said the Jew, 

his arms, kiss that sorrowful brow, and pour | with every appearance of relief, though Brance, 

out sucha passionate avowal of his innocence watching bim narrowly, more than half sus- 
of the robbery that she would be compelled to | pected its genuineness. ‘* Now do you know,” 
believe him. But his pride prevented him. . observed, turning to Brande and speaking 
| Since she preferred to think of him still asa | in a lighter tone than he had used all through 
dastardly ingrate, he would not attempt toc. n- | —“*do you know, when your father—I suppose 
vince her of her injustice until he could bring | he was your father, since you were so afraid he 

| the proofs of his innocence in his hands. He} should hear about that bill—when your father 
would not ask her to take his innocence upon | came here about those same pearls he made me 
| trust, she should be compelled to acknowledge | fee! quite uncomfortable about them, and for 
; herself in the wrong ; sooner or Jater she should | my own satisfaction I started looking into the 
voluntarily ask his pardon for the wrong she | matter. I even made it convenient to go over 
had done him, as he was ready, even now, to | to Paris a fortnight sooner than I had meant to 
ask hers, - : and had a talk with the man who got them for 
*“At any rate, Molly,” he said, “you will | me. Now i'm going to tell you something in 
wish me good speed in my undertaking ?” the strictest confidence—a thing that might get 
** Why ‘at any rate,’ Brande? My wish for | me into a lot of trouble it it was talked about 

| your success is not conditional upon anything. | and was traced back to me. Those pearls I sold 
From my heart { pray you may be able to do as | to Lady Du Quesne came out of Lady Elton’s 
you wish—prove beyond a doubt whatever that | celebrated necklace. She sold six of the largest 

| Hewetson is the man who. took the pearls. | and had them replaced by imitations, to raise a 

Have you any theory as to how he opened the | sum ot money to buy some compromising letters 
|} drawer? He would hardly have had the | of her only son's which a woman was using to 
audacity to take the keys from under uncle | force him into a marriage with her. She—the 
Grifliths’ pillow while he was in bed.” woman—asked fifteen hundred pounds for the 

“I should think he used a skeleton-key. You | letters, and the boy’s mother parted with the 
see it is possible that he knew the studs were | tinest of the family pearls to save her only son 
| kept there some time before he committed the | from a mesalliance and enable him to marry his 

theft; and he must have had innumerable | cousio, the rich Miss Carr. One of my men in 

opportunities of getting an impression of the | Paris heard of their being in the market from 

lock. the man who made the substitutes, and picked 

** Ah, I had not thought of that! And what | out the best for me. And now you have the 
steps are you going to take when you get to} whole history of those pearls.” 

| town? I suppose your plan of operation is all Brande looked at Mr. Borth, and Mr. Borth 

settled # looked at Brande, and in the eyes of both the 

**No; I can’t say that, because, you see, to a| same thing was visible—a doubt as to the truth 
| very great extent I shall be in another person's | of the story and an inability to contest it. 
| hands, is Mr. Heffermann evidently detected the doubt- 
** Another person's?” ful glances, for he added almost immediately 
‘** Yes; when I have once acquainted the de- | and before they had time to speak— 
| tective with all the details of the case, as far as ‘*It’s the whole truth I've told you, and 

we know them at present, I shall leave him to | nothing but the truth; and you couldn't get 
act according to his own lights.” any more out of me if you put me on the rack. 
| ‘*Oh, you are going to engage a detective?” And now you must excuse me, for really I am 
| ‘*Of course! We could not hope to do much | desperately hungry. Will you both come and 
| in such an intricate affair without professional | dine with me?” 
| assistance.” y Both Brande and Mr. Borth refused this hos- 

** No, I suppose not,” observed Molly medita- | pitable offer, and walked away together, feel- 
tively. ing that their first effort had completely failed. 

The idea of a detective was new to her, and ** He is a wary old fox,” said Borth, after they 
| she was trying to realise what effect the intro: | had lefc the jeweler’s. ‘**Don't you see how 
| duction of one might have. She hoped with | entirely he nas shut our mouths? He has not 
all her heart that Brande’s desire to clear him- | left usa chance of findiag out how much of this 
self in their eyes might not lead him too far. | precious story of his is true.” 

She had the usual exaggerated idea of a detec “You don’t believe it then? And yet it 
tive’s powers, and she thought he might refuse | seemed too circumstantial to have been made 
to be gulled into believing in liewetson’s guilt, | up on the spur of the moment.” 

and insist upon putting his finger upon the ‘But you see, if the pearls which he sold to 
real thief. She did not, however, openly | Lady Du Quesne are realJy yours, your uncle’s 
express any objection to the employment of a | visit would have put him on his guard. I don't 
detective; indeed, she felt it was impossible | mean to say that I believe he knew the stones 
for her to do so. So she rose and busied herself! were stolen when they firet came into his 


about the room for a tew minutes, gathering | hands; but I do think that, if he found out 
her fancy-work together, while Brande watched | there was anything queer about them after he 






and earth to prevent its being discovered. For 

came up to him when she had gathered | instance, this story of his, I am inclined to 
her work into her basket and held out her | think, has been concocted with the express 
hand. view of preventing our making further inquiry 





‘*Well, what do you mean to do now, then?” 
“With your permission, we'll get down to 





ES, 

“*T don't know about that, sir,” retur 
detective; ‘‘it would not take hi i" 
thrust a thing of small size in among the 
shrubs, and he could easily come up and take it 
away after dark. At any rate, I think I will 
make sure he didn’t do anything of the sort by 
inquiring when he lefi ‘The Golden Apple” 
and how he passed his time while he was there,” 

‘**You must have something to eat first.” 
said Brande. ‘Mrs, Price will see to some 
luncheon for us. I’ve had nothing but a cup of 
muddy coffee since my od last night, Mrs 
Price.” Then, turning to the detective, he went 
on, ‘There is one point we have not touched 
on yet, Mr. Borth—neither Mr. Tennant nor 
myself. It is this—our chief desire now is to. 
fix this theft on to the right person. If we can 
recover the pearls, so n,uch the better of course 
but our main motive in opening the inquiry go 
long after the date of the robbery itself is to 
find out who the thief really is,” 

“IT see. Then a confession of the robbery 
would serve your purpose. I take your 
meaning rightly, you would not be inclined to 
be hard on the thief in the matter of prosecu- 
= Fn ne be aon : oe theft.” 

rande’s lips parted eagerly, but he che 
himself and iooked at his anole. — 

‘“* Arrange it your own way, Brande,” was Mr, 
Tennant’s reply to the look; ‘it is more your 
affair than mine now.” 

‘Then I should say, Get the confession at all 
costs!” exclaimed Brande, ‘It can do us no 
good to shut the poor devil up for the best years 
of his life, but it would be good for us to know 
definitely who took the studs,”  ° 

Mr. Tennant nodded an emphatic assent to 


is. 

“* Well,” observed Borth, “if you give me the 
power to promise that he shall not be punished 
and if he really did commit the theft, I think | 
can undertake to get a confession out of the 
man. But, mind you, my belief in his guilt has 
been considerably shaken by the housekeeper's 
account, If he had stolen the studs in their: 
case between four and five in the morning, I 
don’t see how he could have disposed of them 
by eleven o'clock, which was the time when 
this nephew of the old lady’s overtook him. ‘To. 
be sure, he might have had an accomplice wait- 
ing outside to take them the moment he got 
hold of them—one of old Heffermann’s precious 
agents maybe—and this is where the difficulty 
comes in of tracing a thing of this kind so long 
after the theft has been committed. If this in- 
quiry had been started the next day, for in- 
stance, the people at the railway station might 
have remembered the passengers by the first 
train that morning; but they will not remem- 
ber anything about it now, you know. How- 
ever, it’s of no use fretting about that, so I'll 
get on with the materials I have as well as I 
can, 

When the detective had started for the vil- 
lage, Brande went to say good morning to 
Molly. It was curious, but true, that since he 
had known she believed him to be the thief he 
had had a constant yearning for her society. 
Upheld by the knowledge of his own innocence, 
he found her suspicions easier to bear than his 
own had been of her. 

Molly was writing letters in the library when 
he found her. She laid down her pen at his 
entrance and gave him a chill smile of greeting, 
but asked no questions concerning the success 
of his expedition. 

** You came as far as Chester by the mail, of 
course,” she observed ; ‘* we did not expect you 
till the afternoon. You look asif the journey 
had fagged you terribly. Did you get no sleep?” 

“I slept for an hour or so this morning,” he 
answered; ‘“‘but Ido not think it is the want 
of sleep 80 much as the anxiety that is telling 
upon me.” 

**Yes; anxiety does try one,” she said quietly: 
and by her manner he felt that -this anxiety of 
his was not 4 welcome subject for conversation. 

He wanted to talk contidentially to her, and 
she would not let him. He forgot that not long 
since he had treated her exactly as she was 
treating him now, and he was annoyed at what 
he called her perverse cruelty. He made an- 
other attempt to overcome the embarrassment 
of the interview, drawing near to the table she 
was writing at and lowering his voice. 

‘“*T have brought a man from Scotiand Yard 
down with me.” 

** Yes?” she said calmly. ‘‘I guessed who he 
was.” 

‘*He seems a smart fellow. Does he?” 

Then Brande gave up the task he had set 
himself and fled. He went out and walked in 
the damp, depressing shrubberies, where no one 
could see him, and began to wonder how Molly 
would behave to him if it ever came to her 
knowledge that he had believed her guilty. 
“It’s bad enough now,” he thought; ‘‘but I 
wonder what it would be if she knew ?” 

Molly remained seated in the library, her 
cheeks flushed with resentment, 

‘* He treats me as a spoilt child treats a doll,” 
she thought angrily—‘*one month neglected 
and snubbed, the next petted and caressed. 
And he thinks I will submit to it with a doll’s 
placidity and inane smile, without asking for 
or expecting explanation or apology.” 

(To be Continued. ) 
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** Why, Rollo, I'se s'prised. Don't yer know 
it's werry wicked ter kill chickuns? What yer 
me is gwinen ter become of yer?."—N. Y. 
Life. 
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WITCH HAZEL; 


Or, THE SECRET OF THE LOCKET. 


By MRS. GEORGIE SHELDON, 
Author of “Geoffrey's Victory,” “Brownies Triumph,” “The Forsaken Bride,” ete. 


CHAPTER XII. 
MISS STEWART IS PRONOUNCED OUT OF DANGER. 


The next morning, about eleven o'clock, Ur. 
Percy Morton made his second visit to Miss 
Helena Stewart. 

He found her seated at a window, in a dark 
blue velvet lounging chair. She was clad in 
a dainty white wrap of some fine sheer 
material, trimmed with a profusion of rare 
lace, and bound at the waist with a mass of 
delicate blue ribbons. In her white hands she 
held a luxuriant spray of pale pink Scotch 
roses, and she made a bewildering picture with 
ter golden head resting against the softly 
cushioned chair, her pure cameo-cut profile 
delicately outlined by the rich velvet. 

She glanced up with a quick look of interest 
as the servant announced ‘* Dr. Morton,” and 
eagerly scrutinized the young physician’s face, 
while a faint flush arose to her temples. 

Mrs. Stewart arose at his entrance, and went 
forward to greet him; then, turning to the 
beautiful convalescent, she said, with a smile 
of pride and affection which betrayed how 
completely her heart was bound up in her fair 
daughter: 

‘*Helena, dear, this is your physician. Dr. 
Morton, my daughter, Miss Stewart.” 

Percy acknowledged the introduction with 
quiet courtesy, although he marveled at the 
loveliness of the fair girl, while she greeted 
him with a bow and a ravishing smile. 

“You will excuse your physician for not 
being ceremonious, Miss Stewart,” Percy said, 
as he at once drew a chair to her side, and 
lightly laid his fingers upon her white, blue- 
veined wrist. ‘My visit to-day is a mere 
matter of form, I perceive,” ho added, lightly, 
‘for you are very much improved, and a day 
or two more will serve to make you quite your- 
se!f again.” 

“Tam already quite myself, with the excep- 
tion of a trifle of weakness, if mamma and our 
friend, the duchess, would only allow me to 
think so,” Miss Stewart replied, in a marvel- 

ously sweet, rich voice, while she turned a full, 
clear glance upon the young doctor. ‘‘ They 
are making altogether too much of a simple 
fainting turn,” she added, with assumed in- 
difference. 

‘*A simple fainting turn, Helena! I pray I 
imay never witness a serious one, then,’ rs. 
Stewart exclaimed, bestowing an anxious 
glance upon herdaughter. ‘It is the greatest 
mystery what could have caused it.” 

Miss Stewart shrugged her shoulders im- 
patiently. 

**Ob, never mind what caused it, mamma; it 
is past now. Let us talk of something more 
agreeable. Dr. Morton, did you ever see a 
more delightful place than Osterly Park in the 
month of May?” 

Percy had been observing his patient very 
closely, and he was quick to notice the little 
shiver that ran over her, when her mother had 
touched upon the cause of her illness; the 
nervous twitching of her beautiful lips, and the 
quiver of her white lids, and he was more than 
ever sure that the glove and ring, which even 


then were safely tucked within his vest-pocket, | 


«vere very closely connected with the mystery 
of yesterday’s startling occurrence. , 

“Truly I never did,” he replied, willing to 
humor her by changing the subject, and 
strangely influenced by the peculiar charm of 
her manner. “I have often admired the place 


from a distance, but I never realized a tithe of | 


its beauty until I was summoned here yester- 
day. While I deeply deplore the necessity that 
brought me here I cannot fail to appreciate the 
pleasure that I am reaping from it,” he con- 


cluded, with a glance of admiration at his com- | 


panion. 


Helena Stewart shot a quick, shy look at! win for her husband.” 


him, and her color deepened beautifully. It 
was as if the rising sun had tinged her pure 
skin with his most delicate flush. 

‘See what a beautiful view I have from my 
window!” she said, turning away to hide it. 
* See how perfectly the park — away to the 
highway. Notice the river in the distance and 
the town gracefully skirting its banks. King. 
ston is a place of considerable interest, I find,” 
she went on, animatedly. ‘‘I have been read- 
ing about the Saxon kings that were crowned 
here, and of the council which Egbert convened 
here so many hundreds of years ago. The 
duchess has some old Roman coins that were 
found among the ruins of the old town. You 
ought to see them, Dr. Morton. They are very 
curious,” 

‘*No doubt; such old relics are often very 
interesting,” Percy remarked, thinking that 
she was very clever as well as fair; and then 
the conversation drifted to relics of antiquity 
in general. Miss Stewart and her mother had 
traveled largely, and such things appeared to 
have a peculiar charm for them both. 

Helena herself was extremely well read and 
very entertaining in conversation, and Percy 
was beguiled into making a very unprofessional 
call of a full hour. 

When the clock ppon the mantel chimed 
twelve musical strokes, he looked up astonished 
and a red flush shot over his face. 

He arose immediately. 


“‘T am afraid I am lacking in professional | & 


discretion,” he remarked, smilingly. ‘* Miss 
Stewart, for an invalid, your magnetic power 
has been very strong this morning.” 

She swept him an electric glance from be- 


neath her silken lashes, and a silvery laugh | 


rippled over her red lips. 

‘Thank you, Dr. Morton,” she replied, ‘* you 
know some one has said that a ‘merrie heart 
doeth good like medicine,’ and I am sure that 
this cheerful chat has done me more good than 
any number of your powders and pills.” | 

“It is my turn now to return thanks,” Percy 
responded, laughing, *‘ though [ am inclined to 
think your compliment rather a doubtful one to 
my skill as an M.D.’ 

‘No, indeed; that was proved beyond 
question yesterday,” Miss Stewart replied, 
quickly and cornestiy, “and I feel very 
grateful for your faithfulness and energy in 
treating me. I trust, however, I may never 
require the like again,” she concluded, asudden 
pallor driving the color trom her cheek. 

Mrs. Stewart, who had been sitting near 
them until new, arose to answer a knock at the 
door, and Percy bending near his patient said 
in a low voice intended for her ear alone: 

“The occurrence must be its own warning; 
many such attacks would result in lasting in- 
jury to the heart. Miss Stewart, do not ever 
allow yourself again to be shocked or frightened 
into such a state, if you can possibly avoid it.” 

Helena Stewart sat suddenly erect and her 
proud head was lifted with an air of haughty 
defiance. 

‘““You speak in riddles, Dr. Morton,” she 
said, coldly; ‘‘why will everybody persist in 
declaring that I have been frightened?” she 
concluded, impatiently. 

‘*Miss Stewart, I am a physiclan—I have 
studied the human system for some years, and 
science teaches that certain causes produce cer- 
tain effects. There is nothing about you to 
indicate a tendency to such attacks as you suf- 
fered yesterday, therefore there must have 
been some foreign cause for it. Besides——” 

He hesitated, and Miss Stewart gave hima 
quick, startled look. 

‘* Besides what?” she demanded, with a 
swift, indrawn breath. 

Mrs. Stewart was returning, and there was 
no time for him to say more at that time, even 
if he had thought best to do so, and he merely 
added : 

“You will do well to keep quiet for a day or 
two longer; then you may resume your ordin- 
7 pursuits, if you like.” 

Ile bowed Ee itelv to both ladies and then 

ro 


went quietly from the room. 
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| 
| 
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| 





Helena Stewart sat like a statue by the 
window, her face pale and anxious, her eyes 
glittering with a half-frightened look, her lips 
compres3ed into a white, straight line. 

She did not move until she heard a quick, 
firm tread upon the = beneath her win- 
dow ; then she started, a crimson flush dyin 
all her face, her eyes softened. and she leaned 
eagerly forward and watched Percy Mortor. 
until he disappeared around a curve in the 
avenue, 

A sigh of regret escaped her when she could 
see him no longer. 

He is the grandest man I have ever seen,” 
she murmured, musingly, and unaware that 
she was giving utterance to her thoughts. 

‘‘Of whom are you speaking, Helena?” in- 
quired Mrs. Stewart, shooting a suspicious 
glance at her daughter. 

‘**Of Dr. Morton,” Miss Stewart confessed, in 
no wise abashed at having been overheard. 

** Helena!” 

‘Well, mamma?” 

“‘T hope you will let Dr. Morton alone; you 
have played the coquette long enough; it is 
high time that you began to think and plan 
seriously for your future prospects.” 

‘ Perens smile played over Helena’s beauti- 
ul lips. 

- You do enough of that for the whole family, 
mamma,” she retorted, with none too much re- 
spect in her tone. 

Mrs, Stewart colored angrily. 

‘* Have i" no desire to become the Duchess 
of Jersey?” 

**What I may or may not desire might not. 
serve to make me such.’ 

‘““You know better, Helena,” returned her 
mother, excitedly ; “‘you know that her grace 
is very fond of you—that she desires to see you 
the wife of her grandson—Lord Nelson. Iam 
sure she invited us here that you might see 
more of each other, and consummate an engage- 
ment. I thought it was the height of your am- 
bition to achieve such a distinction—to wear 
the strawberry leaves.” 

“T should like to be a duchess, I aamit,” 
Helena answered, thoughtfully. ‘I should en- 
joy being mistress of Osterly Park ”"—her eyes 
resting lingeringly on the fair landscape without 
—‘‘ dipping my fingers in its well-filled coffers 
and occupying the proud position that Lord 
Nelson could give me; but——” 

‘But what?” came impatiently from Mrs, 
Stewart. 

‘* Wealth, position and title are not all that 
should be taken into consideration in settling 
one’s fate for all time.” 

“Indeed! what has brought you io sucha 
philosophical conclusion?” inquired her mother, 
with an accent of scorn, while she studied the 
fair face at the window most earnestly. ‘‘If it 
was that handsome young doctor's face and 
fascinating address, I shall regret that we ever 
called him.” 

‘*Thavk you, mamma; possibly it was a mis- 
take; I might have escaped trials that we cart- 
not foresee,” ironically responded Miss Stewart, 
an angry scarlet on her cheek. 

““Oh, Helena! you know I did not mean 
that !” cried the elder lady, in a voice of horror, 
as she comprehended how much her words im- 
a Of course I know that he saved your 
ife—that you would have died but for him; 
but—you shall not make a fool of yourself over 
him ”—this with an imperative tap of her foot. 
‘* You know,” she resumed, ‘* what I have set 
my heart upon; to see your future position as- 
sured—to see you mistress of all this fair 
domain”—and she waved her shapely hand 
toward the lovely view without—‘t would make 
me supremely happy. You would never want 
for anything, and [am sure that Lord Nelson 
isa man that any woman might be proud to 


‘“‘Lord Nelson is well enough,” Helena an- 
swered, with downcast eyes, and toying with 
the spray of fading roses she still held, ‘* but 
he is younger than I, and I do not love him.” 

‘*Nonsense! he is aman whom any woman 
could honor and respect, I am sure.” 

“Very true; but is that all that is necessary 
to make married life happy or even tolerable, 
mamma?” Helena demanded, sternly, turning 
her flushed, earnest face toward her mother. 


‘*Helena, I cannot understand you; I never 
saw you in such a mood before. What pos- 
sesses you today? Hitherto you have been as 
anxious for this matchasI. But hark! there 
comes Lord Nelson himself; he sent to aska 
few moments ago if he might come up to see 
you.’ 

Mrs. Stewart arose at the sound of a tap, and 
going to the door admitted a fine-looking young 
man of about twenty years. 

He was tall, and of slender make, with light 
hair and fair skin. His features were delicate 
without being effeminate, and a very pleasing 
a rested upon them. 

is eye was full, large and of a deep blue, 
meeting yours with an earnest, steadfast look 
which betrayed the frankness and integrity of 
his character, the nobility of his spirit. 

Mrs. Stewart greeted him with marked 
graciousness. 

“We were just talking of you,” she said, 
ayly. ‘‘Come in and see for yourself how 
well Helena is looking. That smart young 
doctor has just been here, and he promises 


| that she will be entirely herself in a day or 


two.” 

All this was said to give Helena time to 
recover herself, for she had been, as her mother 
said, in a very unusual mood that morning. 
She now looked up at her visitor with her 
usual brilliant smile. 

‘“*Lord Nelson, you are as welcome as the 
day,” she said, holding out her white hand to 
him, “It is insufferably dull sitting idly here 
this charming morning. I long to be cantering 
over the moors on ‘Jet.’” 


*“T hope you will be able todo so soon,” his 
lordship returned, cordially clasping her hand 
and looking unmistakable admiration at her 
from his fine blue eyes. ‘‘Jet is in the stable 
and needs exercise sadly, while I long for my 
usual companion. I was half-tempted to ask 
Belle to ride with me this morning.’ 

Mrs. Stewart looked up startled. 

‘Lord Nelsop,don’t put any such wild notions 
into that child's head,’ she said; “she is romp 
enough already, and I should never know a 
moment's peace if she sbould once get a notion 
that she might ride Jet; he is much too spirited 
a horse for her.” 

The young lord laughed. 

‘I was afraid that I should make trouble if 
I suggested it, so I was discreet and held my 
peace. But really, madam,” he added, more 
seriously, *‘the child needs to be amused; she 
has no companion of her own age, and it is no 
wonder that she gets into mischief sometimes; 


| she has to contrive all sorts of ways to kill 


time and keep from being downright homesick, 
while the rest of us are enjoying ourselves in 
our own way.” . 

** Belle” was Mrs. Stewart's younger daugh- 
ter. She was a bright, spirited, though some- 
what wilful girl, in her fifteenth year; the 
plague of her sister's life because of her frank, 
truthful nature which was always conflicting 
with Helena’s crafty and appecritien: ten- 
dencies. She never hesitated to speak her 
mind on every occasion, and her estimate 
of her sister's character was anything but agree- 
able to that young lady. e 

She was rather a burden to her mother also, 
who was at a loss to know just what to do with 
her. She could not endure the thought of boing 
separated from her by putting her into a school, 
and yet she felt that the kind of life she was 
leading was, at her age, far from being good 
for her. 

Since she had been at Osterly Park, 
where there was no one of her age, she 


had indeed been at a loss to know what 
to do with herself. When she was with 
Lord Nelson Hartwell, she was always 
at her best, for she recognized in him a 
kindred spirit. Her childish intuition told her 
that he was true and noble, that when he 
talked with her and tried to amuse her he had 
no ax of his own to grind, but was trying, ina 
spirit of real kindness, to make life a little less 
lonely and tedious for her. If he chided or 
found fault with her, she received it meekly, 
when she would angrily resent anything of the 
kind from her mother or sister, for she knew 
that he meant it for her good. 

‘*She ought to be studying every day,” Mrs, 
Stewart remarked, in reply to his lordship’s 
assertion, *‘I have halt a mind to advertise for 
a governess and companion for her.” 

“I think that would be an excellent plan, 
Mrs. Stewart,” the young man returned, “ 
am sure that Belle needs employment as well 
as companionship.” 

“That is very true; I thank you for the sug- 
gestion, and I shall advertise at once,” said 
Mrs. Stewart, with decision. 

Lord Nelson now turned his attention to 
Helena, and they were soon interested in _ 
hing some excursion for the following week. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


HAZEL SEEKS A SITUATION. 
ANTED--A YOUNG LADY, ABOUT 
eighteen or nineteen, who has just com- 
pleted her education, and would like a position 
as governess and companion to a miss of fifteen. 
Must have the best of reference, both as to 
character and capability. Apply in person or 
by letter at No. — ars Park Corner, London, 
during the last week in June, between the hours 
of twelve and two daily. 

This was the advertisement which caught the 
eye of Hazel Gay one afternoon during the 
second week in June, while she was looking 
over the daily paper. 

“*T believe that is just what I want,” she 
said, a quick flush suffusing her beautiful face. 

She read it over again, slowly and carefully, 
and then sat a long time, a serious, look in her 
eyes, as if thoughtfully considering some im- 
portant subject. 

‘*T will doit,” she said at last, in a resolute 
tone; and taking a pair of scissors from her 
work-basket, she cut the advertisement out 
and transferred it to her pocket-book. 

In about two weeks Hazel was to graduate 
from the school where she had been a pupil for 
SO many years, 

For more than a year the question ‘‘ What 
shall Ido when my school days are over?” had 
weighed heavily on her heart. 

She did not forget that Percy had always 
said that he should make a home for her, and 
they would live together, and fora long time 
she had looked forward to such a life as the 
very acme of her happiness, 

But, as we have before hinted, during the 
last year ‘“‘achange had come o’er the spirit 
of her dream,” and she had gradually come to 
feel that it could not be. 

She had always called herself Percy's sister, 
and spoken of him as her brother to her 
teachers and mates, while she had ever sub- 
mitted to-his guidance as a younger sister 
naturally would to a brother several years older 
than herself. 

With Percy, however, it was different. Every 
year, a8 Hazel developed more and more into 
perfect womanhood, he experienced greater 
satisfaction in the knowledge that she was of 
nokintohim. He knew he loved her with all 
his great heart—this queenly, beautiful gir!, 
with her exuberant spirit, yet with a depth of 
character which few girls at her age possessed 
—and, secretly, he was planning to win her as 
his wife when her school days should be ended. 

During the earlier part of the last school 
ear he had come one evening to make hera 
ittle visit and he brought a gift with him—a 
eharming little watch, which she had been 
longing to possess, but never dare to breathe 
her wish aloud. 

Hazel was delighted with it, and, in the 
excess of her pleasure, she clasped both hands 
about his arm, raised herself on the tips of her 
toes and kissed him. 

‘“*Percy, you are the dearest brother in the 
world!” she cried, joy beaming from every 
feature of her lovely face. 

The quick color tlashed to his brow, anda 
look of pain contracted it, for she had all the 
innocence and freedom of a child in this ex- 
pression of her gratitude; and the fear smote 
nim that she would never learn to love him 
other than as a brother. 

‘ He drew himself up and slightly away from 
er. 

**But, Hazel, I am not really your brother, 
you know,” he said, in a constrained tone. 

A shock went through her, depriving her of 
her color and her joy. A feeling of shame took 
possession of her. 

Had she been hoidenish and unlady-like, for- 
ward and rude? And did he feel it needful to 
reprove her thus for her freedom with him—to 
make her feel that now she was a young lady 
grown, and she must not be so willing to be- 
stow her kisses and caresses upon young men? 

It was a keen arrow in her soul. 

She knew he was not her brother, but he had 
been so good to her always that she loved him 
like a—yes, she was sure that no sister ever 
loved a brother more dearly than she loved 
Percy ; then why should she not give expression 
to that affection? 

Then another shock, more terrible than the 
fest, followed, as a sudden light broke in upon 

er. 

Did she love Percy after a sisterly fashion? 
Had the absorbing, almost idolatrous atfection 
which she possessed for him anything of a fra- 
ternal nature about it? 

‘No, it was far deeper, tenderer, more 
sacred; and the revelation, so sudden and 
startling, almost congealed her, and her heart 
sank like a lump of lead, as she thought that 
perhaps she had unconsciously betrayed this, 
and Percy had felt it necessary to restrain and 
reprove her for it. 

Still her pond would not allow her to betray 
anything of this inward struggle. 

Her face flushed hotly, then paled, while she 
managed to reply quietly, and with an air of 
humility that touched and thoroughly deceived 
him: 

*T know it, Percy; pas yon have always been 
so good to me that I could not help regarding 
you as a brother.” 

He longed to take her into his arms, and tell 
her all that was in his heart, to probe her own 
and see if he could not awaken in it something 
of the passion that so nearly deprived him of 
composure. 

But no, he told himself, he would wait until 
she was through school ; it would not be best to 
startle her now and distract her thoughts from 
her studies, But after she should graduate he 
would tell her how, for long years, she had 
been growing to be a part of his very self; he 
er win her with all the tenderness and 
eloquence of which he was master to become 
his wife. 

But, unconsciously, he had done mischief 
that night which he would have given worlds 
to undo, had he known, 

The storm that swept over Hazel’s soul after 
he left her, bowed her to the earth, It had 
found her a happy child, it left her a sufferin 
woman, and the fierce struggle made her wea 
and ill for several days, so that she was unable 
to see Percy the next time he came. 

When they did meet again he was troubled 
and anxious about her appearance. 

She was pale, and showed her recent illness 
more than he would have believed possible. 
Her manner was quiet and subdued, very un- 
like the free, outspoken, merry Hazel of old; 
but he attributed this change to the state of 
her health. 

She gave him her hand when th3y met, but 
did not offer her lips as usual, and when he 
hens. to kiss her she turned him her pale, cold 
cheek. 

This pained him, but did not awaken a sus- 

icion cf the truth, and then she began to ques- 

ion him about his life in Kingston, and kept 
him so busy talking of his own affairs that he 
had no opportunity to discuss hers. 





He went away troubled and perplexed, and 
this state of feeling only increased as time 
passed, 

Hazel was as lovable and beautiful as ever. 
She was brilliant and fascinating in conversa 
tion, and yet he was conscious of a radical 
change in her. 

She never refused the caress which he never 
forgot at meeting or parting: she submitted to 
it in a quiet, lady-like way ; but never offered 
it now in her free, merry way as of old. 

‘Iam afraid that this last year is too much 
for you, Hazel,” he said, at one time, “I fear 
that you are wearing yourself out.” 

‘*No, indeed, Percy, I am perfectly well,” she 
answered, with animation, ‘‘ and t om enjoy- 
ing my work so much—I am looking forward to 
my graduation very hopefully.” 

Still I cannot feel quite easy about you,” he 
persisted ; ‘‘ you bave not seemed like yourself 
for months—you are not my ‘ Witch Hazel’ at 
all,” he concluded, smiling wistfully, and re- 
garding her anxiously. 

Hazel felt startled. For the world she would 
not have him suspect the nature of the change 
in her. She must do something to allay his 
fears. 

“*T am getting rather old to be the witch I 
used to be,” she said, with a merry little laugh, 
and then she began chatting more like her old 
self, although, if he had been less glad to see 
her so, he must have noticed the unnatural 
constraint there was abuut her. 

“*T shall be glad when it is all over,” he told 
her, ‘“*when I can have you all to myself. I 
will have you riding horseback every day, and 
see if we cannot freshen up these fading roses 
somewhat,” touching her cheek softly. ‘I 
must be looking after a house and a house- 
keeper pretty soon; how many rooms do you 
think we shall need, dear?” 

A burning blush mounted to Hazel's brow at 
this question ; but she stooped to pick up a pin 
from the carpet before replying. 

**I do not know; do not do anything about 
it, Percy, until—until I am through school,” 
she said, constrainedly; and he could get 
nothing more satisfactory from her, although 
he tried several times after that; while, with a 
sense of impatience and keenest pain, he was 
i conscious that she was drifting farther 
and farther away from him—that an intangible 
barrier had risen between them, and he had no 
power to sweep it away. 

During this time, however, Hazel had made 
up her mind that she should not go to Kingston 
to live with Percy. 

He was nct her brother—he had told her so; 
she had no claim upon him, beyond what his 
kindness, and his promises to his father to care 
for her, involved. 


Her little fortune had all, or nearly all, been 
spent upon her education, and she was deter- 
mined that she would not be a burden upon 
him. Her proud spirit rebelled at being a 
pensioner upon his bounty, and she sternly re- 
solved that she would take care of herself, 


It was with this determination in view that 
she so carefully cut the adver*isement from the 
daily paper, as mentioned above. She meant 
to apply for the situation as governess and 
companion to the miss of fifteen. 

It was a bold step to take without advice, 
and she was conscious that Percy would oppose 
it with ail the strength of his will; but with 
her mind once made up she would not be 
turned from her purpose. She meant to make 
the engagement before telling him, and having 
thus committed herself, he would be powerless 
to prevent it. 

It would be a little troublesome to make the 
application the last week in June, for the ex- 
aminations and closing exercises came then, 
and she would be very busy. 


But she determined to attend tothe matter 
at the very teginning of the week, and have it 
off her mind. 

Accordingly one morning she asked the prin- 
cipal of the school if she would give her a re- 
commendation for character and qualification 
to teach, and was gratified by receiving, an 
hour later, a letter from Madame Hawley, set- 
ting forth, in glowing terms, her rank in 
scholarship, and speaking of her in the highest 
praise personally. 

Armed with this, she started out at twelve 
the same day, called a cab, and was driven to 
Hyde Park Corner, where she was set down be- 
fore an imposing residence, with a great coat- 
of-arms blazoned over the ponderous door. 

Kivging the bell, she was ushered through a 
magniticent hall to a small reception-room on 
the right, where she was told to wait. 





She sat down and quietly a:rnused herself by | 


looking at the beautiful things all about her. 

“It would be delightful to live in such a 
place, if all this was one’s own,” she thought, 
with a sigh of appreciation, as her eye roved 
from picture to picture, from statue to vase, 
= in itself a work of high art and of great 
value. 


in Mrs, Stewart’s imperious m i - 
certed her somewhat. ” a 
ite duchess had been quietly observant of 

azel ever since she entered the room. She 

Saw at a glance that she was a little lady, in 
spite of the fact that she was applying ioe a 

situation,” and her kind heart went out to her 
in sympathy mingled with admiration. She 
now arose, and turned, with a gracious smile, to 
her, saying, as she saw her shrink from the 
coming ordeal: 

“My dear, perhaps it is not easy for you to 
play trom memory; but I have quite a collec. 
tion of new music here. Come and select some- 
thing to play for us.” 

She led the way to the piano, and laid out a 
dozen or more pieces for Hazel to choose from, 

The young girl gave her a grateful glance, ac- 
companied by a low “ Thank you,” and began to 
turn over the music, 

It was nearly all familiar to her, and she told 
her ladyship that she would play anything that 
she liked. 

The duchess laid two pieces on the rack, 
giving her another reassuring smile, and,then 
Hazel sat down to her work. 

She played brilliantly and correctly, and 
Belle Stewart was charmed to her side before 
she was half through, watching her skilful 
fingers with admiring eyes. 

‘If I could learn to play like that, I wouldn't 
mind the practice,” she said, when Hazel 

aused ; “ but it is just dreadful to have to sit 

jour after hour drumming away at a dull exer- 
cise, and counting one, two, three, four, over 
and over.” 

“You dislike the counting?” said Hazel, 
smiling. 

‘*T—hate it?” 

““T have one collection of exercises which I 
think you would not call dull; they are prettier 
than many pieces.” 

** But you have to count all the same.” 

‘*Ob, yes; one must keep time, to be a good 
musician.” 

‘* But it so tedious!” complained Miss Belle. 

Hazel glanced at some fancy work that the 
girl held in her hands. 

**Do you like to crotchet?” she asked. 

‘** Yes, indeed ; it is delightful work.” 

“But you have to count,” observed Hazel, 
with an arch look. 

“Y-es,” and for an instant Belle seemed 
slightly cdisconcerted. 

“Do you ever find it ‘tedious’?” pursued 
Hazel. 

‘*‘Oh, no one can make such lovely things 
that one does not stop to think of the counting.” 

‘** And that is true, too, in music,” Hazel re- 
turned. ‘One can make such lovely melody if 
one plays in time, that one does not mind the 
counting.” . 

**T never thought of it in that way before,” 
Belle said, looking up with real interest. ‘It 
has alway been, Belle, you must count your 
time—you will never make a player, Belle, if 
you don’t keep time—child,what dreadful work 
you are making with that exercise, until the 
counting has grown to be such a bugbear I can- 
not think of anything else,” quoted the girl, 
with a droll mixture of mischief and pathos. 

‘That is a great mistake,” Hazel said, quietly; 
then turning to the duchess, she asked : 

‘*Is there anything else you would like me to 
play?” 

““ Yes, please ; here is a little thing that Iam 
very fond of,” and her grace placed an arrange- 
ment of ‘‘ The Shepherd Boy,” before her, then 
went back to her seat near Mrs. Stewart. 

‘*Take my advice,” she said, in a low tone, 
under cover of the music, ‘‘and engage that 
girl—she will be just the companion that Belle 
needs ; she has already given her a lesson in 
music that she will never forget.” 


(To be Continued.) 





No Vermin There. 


Lady—You are sure that the house contains 
no vermin? 

House Owner (indignantly and very emphati- 
cally)—Vermin in a house of mine! Not much! 

Lady—Well, I'm glad of that. If there is 
anything I do detest it is a house overrun with 
roaches and—— 

House Owner—Oh, I won’t say there ain’t a 
few roaches. Most any house is liable to have 
a few roaches. 

Lady—And rats and mice—are there any of 
them? 

House Owner— Well, there might be a mouse 
here and there and a couple of rats or 80, 
maybe, but there ain't none to hurt. 

Lady—How about bed-bugs? 

House Owner—Bed-bugs? Well, now, of 
course, bed-bugs is different. Jevver see a 
house that had been lived in at all that didn’t 
have a few? (Warmly.) Why, the house I 
live in myself is chock full of "em. What I do 


| Say, though, is, that there ain’t no vermin in no 


Presently she was interrupted by the en- | 


trance of a trim servant-girl in a pretty lace 
cap and elaborate apron. 


* Please, miss,” she said, smilingly, ** my lady | 


would like you to walk up stairs.” 


| this house ? 


Hazel arose and followed her guide up the | 


wide, beautiful stair-way, and was ushered 
into a lofty room on the second floor. 

Here she found two ladies, one a genial, 
pleasant-looking old lady of about sixty years, 


with the loveliest white hair clustering about | 


her face, and an imperial, handsome woman, 
who instantly chille 
that she bestowed upon her, 

There was also a young girl present—a saucy, 
merry elf, with rosy cheeks and dancing, mis- 
chief loving eves, yet havinga straightforward, 
honest look in them, that attracted Hazel at 
once. 

**You are Miss Gay?” remarked the younger 


her by the critical glance | 


| 
| 


of the two ladies, inquiringly, and glancing 


at the card that Hazel had sent up. 

* Yes, madam.” 

** And you have called, I presume, in answer 
to the advertisement regarding a governess 
and companion, You are very prompt in your 
——. 

iazel flushed slightly at this. 

*The reason for my coming so early is that 
my school closes this week, and my time will 
be very fully occupied later,” she quietly ex- 
slateed. 

“Do you graduate then?” 
Stewart, for it was she who was in search of a 
governess and companion for Belle. 

“Teo.” 


“‘IT suppose you have a recommendation of 

our qualifications,” the lady observed, study- 
5 the beautiful face and figure opposite her. 

fiazel took an envelope from the dainty little 
bag that she carried and passed it to her, 

“Hum!” remarked Mrs. Stewart, after run- 
ning her eyes over it. *‘I should judge that 
you were a favorite with madam. She says 
you are very proficient in both music and draw- 
ing. I'm glad ot that—Miss Belle, make up 
your mind to spend two or three hours daily at 
the piano,” 

Miss Belle made a comical 
shrugged her shoulders, 


grimace and 


The action was so droll that Hazel’s eyes | 


began to twinkle, and a smile of amusement to 
struggle at the corners of her pretty mouth, 
whereupon Belle laughed outright, tossed her 
wayward head, and cried, merrily : 

‘*Miss Gay, I hope you are not very ferocious, 
for if you come to us, I am the incorrigible 
pupil whom you are expected to reduce to 
order.” 

A smile, like a ray of warmest sunlight, 
broke over Hazel’s face at this, and she felt 
inetentiy that she would be good friends with 
the frank, outspoken girl. 

But Sefore she could reply, Mrs. Stewart 
exclaimed, reproachfully : 

‘* Ferocious! What an expression to use toa 

oung lady, Belle! I must insist upon your 
Coa more refined in your language. iss 
Gay, won’t you play something for us? I am 
something of a critic in music myself,” the lady 
a oaeeit glancing across the room toward a 
handsome upright piano, 

Hazel flushed. 

She was not shy about playing before people 
usually, but the word ‘‘critic,” and something 


| 
| 


inquired Mrs. | 


| 
| 


| 
} 





| class customers, 


house of mine; no sir, not none, When do you 
think you'll move in? 

Lady—I'm afraid your house will not suit 
me. Good-day. 

House Owner (soliloquizingly /—Now I won- 
der what that woman can find fault with in 
After almost sayin’ she’d take it 
and my provin’ that there's nothing wrong 
with it she don’t want it. That's just like a 
woman. They ain't got no sense, nohow. 
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A KMAND'S LADIES’ HAIR-DRESSING DE- 
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Is no doubt the neatest and tastiest hair store in To- 
ronto, and is, since ite opening, patronized omly by first- 
Best satisfaction given in Ladies’ Hair 
Dressing, Trimming, Singeing, Shampooing, etc. Ladies 
waited upon at their own residence. 


All styles of air Goods in tall and winter Bangs, Waves 
Curls, Switches, Wigs, etc , on hand or made to order on the 
shortest notice—best quality and best finich guaranteed. 

Hair-work Chaing on hand or made to order. Hair-dress- 
ing for pictures and frames. Perfumery of the best Paris 
houses Eugeine’s Secret of Beauty, the magic beautifier 
for complexions. ARMAND’S Hair Restorer restores gray 
hair to its natural color, beauty ard softness. It is nota 
dye and will not soil the skin or injure the most delicate 
head. Send for cireularand price list of ARMANDS HAIR 
STORE, 407 Yonge St., close to ¥.M.C.A. building, Toromto 
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Summer Saunterings. 


For Saturday Night. 

If I were to tell you of a cluster of mountains 
with a lake on top three miles in circumference 
and from twenty to thirty feet deep, you would 
wonder where it was. Yet such a sight there 
is within an hour's ride by train from Mont- 
real. The name of the place is St. Hilaire, the 
name of the mountains Belceil, and they are the 
highest in the Province of Quebec. St. Hilaire 
is on the banks of the Iroquois river, now called 
the Richelieu, and hereabouts it was that the 
celebrated tribe of Iroquois Indians fought so 
many desperate battles with the French troops 
in the years that are gone. It is really one of 
the most picturesque spots in the Dominion. 
Of the Indians themselves there are no traces. 
Some of them have been seen on the front steps 
of cigar stores in an attitude of wooden-headed 
dejection, with paint on their faces and feathers 
in their hair, and their descendants are said to 
turn up occasionally at election time to record 
their votes in North York and Haldimand; but 
not a war-whoop is to be heard in their former 
hunting grounds, and the noble red man is 
nearly as extinct as the Dodo. 

On the summit of the highest of the Belceil 


mountains stood once a cross, but now there is | 


nothing save a few big boulders and an upright 
post. The view, however, is grand, although it 
takes over an hour's steady climbing to get to 
it. Before you and below you is the lake, 
skirted with trees and heavy underbrush, and 
boats gliding over its surface. Where the 
water comes from is a mystery, as the lake ap- 
pears to have neither inlet nor outlet, but 
there it is, sure enough, and a beautiful 
picture it makes, with the sunshine sparkling 
on its bosom and the grim mountains guarding 
it with their solemn peaks, silent sentinels of 
the ages, 


Away off, as far as the eye can reach, are to 
be seen the outlines of the Adirondacks of New 
York and the Green Mountains of Vermont; | 
scattered along the banks of the Richelieu as it 
flows listlessly past the base of the mountains 
are charming little villazes, each with its 
towering church spire glittering in the sun- 
light; the farms look like immense checker 
boards, the squares in every conceivable shade 
of green, this one dark, the next one light, 
according to the crop, while dotting the land- 
scape o'er are the whitewashed cottages of the 
habitants, neat, cool and restful to the eye. 
Beyond is the mountain at Montreal, of which, 
by the way, Montreal is very proud. The first 
question you ask a visitor to Montreal, if you 
follow the stereotyped style, is: *‘ Been round 
the mountain?” There isa popular tradition 
to the effect that the mountain was built by 
Montrealers, but as far as can be learned it is 
not well founded. Still, they are all proud of 
it, and I begin to feel a little bit stuck up about 
it myself, 

From the summit of Belceil, as I was saying, 
you can see picturesque villages along the 
banks of the river. Among the nearest is 
Caambly, where there is an old fort, one of the 
oldest on the continent, and not far off is a 
monument to De Salaberry, who possessed all 
the virtues of the French soldier, and 
whose name still lives in the hearts 
ot his countrymen, At Chambly, too, 
is a cottage rather larger than a Sara- 
toga trunk, where Albani first saw the 
light. Her old father lives here yet, comfort- 
ably provided for by his famous daughter, 
whose voice has made music for the ears of 
countless multitudes. All this time you are 
supposed to be looking about you from the top 
of the Belceil Mountains. 


St. Helen’s Island lies opposite Montreal, 
and derived its name from the wife of 
Champlain. She was the first lady to 
visit Canada. The Marquis de Vaudreuil, 
commanding the French troops, after seven 
years of glory and of _ suffering, and 
seeing no hope of succor being sent by France, 
heart-broken by despair and close pent in Mont- 
real, capitulated with his broken army to the 
British. One of the conditions imposed on him 
by the British was that he should deliver up 
his colors, upon every glorious rag of which, 
blaskened by powder and red with blood, was 
stamped the proud memorial of some great vic- 
tory. Oneof his officers named Levis, like a 
true knight, protested against this humiliation, 
but in vain. So, ordering the flags to be 
brought before him, draped in crape, at mid- 
night, he knelt upon the turf, stifled his sobs, 
kissed the colors farewell, and burned them, 
rather than that they should be given up to 
the British foes. When Vaudreuil asked for 
the flags in the morning to deliver them up, he 
was shown a heap of ashes. 

There is a village called after the Marquis de 
Vaudreuil, and a pretty place it is. Like St. 
Hilaire it is a summer resort. They tell a story 
of the hotel people at the Iroquois House at St. 
Hilaire putting a twenty-four pound fish in the 
lake on the mountain and setting a young Iing- 
lish tourist to catch it. They told him that 
there was good fishing there, and after three 
days’ strict attention to business he landed the 
fish. The catching of a twenty-four pound 
maskilonge was considered something wonder- 
ful, and everybody began to talk of the splendid 
fishing at St. Hilaire. The young Englishman 
was ready to make affidavit that he had caught 
a twenty-four pounder, as indeed he had. Busi 
ness at the hotel improved greatly. 

Then this summer an immense fish at Vau- 
dreuil jumped into a boat in which three guests 
were rowing. It had to be pounded on the head 
with an oar and have its tail cut before it could 
be brought to understand that it was in the 
society of gentlemen and must behave itself. 
This put the hotel at Vaudreuil ahead, it being 
evident that a summer resort at which abnor- 
mal tish jumpinto your boat and allow them- 
selves to be rowed ashore has special advan- 
tages over those where you have to sit on a log 
all day and wait for the fish to bite. What 
seems to be in order now is a summer resort at 
which the fish can be taken out of the water 
already cooked and fit for the table, 

At Vaudreuil—by the way, they call it Vo- 
dry—in most French words they seem to have 
letters to give away—are to be seen the ruins of 
an old castle, where the marquis used to live, 
and in the little church down in the village is 
his pew with his crest on the door. The mar- 
quis had dreams of creating a French nobility 
in the New World, with great landed estates, 
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THAT HORRIO FEVER wou. 
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For removing Tan, Freckles, Blemishes, 
and imparting Beaut, 
to the Complexion, 
ness and Smoothness to the Skin. 


Mr. Gso. W. Lairp: I have received and used, with great 
pleasure and delight, the ** BLOOM OF YOUTH,” and find 
it superior te any Cosmetic or Toilet Preparation in Europe. 
It imparts to the complexion beauty and brilliancy. With 
many thanks, 


The ‘‘ Broom or Youtn” has been in use nearly twenty 
years, and has been used by over a million of Jadies, includ- 
ing the opera singers, actresses and professional ladies gen- 
erally, and always given the utmost satisfaction. Tne 

roprietor could publish a book of testimonials, but secrecy 
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FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS 
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TO KEEP. HER COMPLEXION SO PURE 
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CAME BACK FROM THE COUNTRY HER 
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Fifth Avenue Hotel, New York, 1874, 








Yours, with great esteem, 
SIGNORA RISTORI. 












ealth, and declared harmless and in no 







Elegant small samples now being distributed from house to house 





retainers and all the rest of it, but when the 


British took possession of the country they 
knocked all this on the head. He was the last 
governor sent out from France. 

Of course you know that the Laurentian 


| 


range, of which these mountains that I have | 


been telling you about form a part, is the oldest | 


researches of the geological gentlemen who 
find out things by looking at the strata, allu- 
vial deposits, calciferous formation, and all that 
sort of thing ; and yet we are constantly being 


j 
' 
| 
' 
| 
j 


reminded that ‘Canada is a young country.” | 


Why, this very day I saw the Jacques Cartier 


Hotel, on Jacques Cartier square, at which 
Jacques Cartier put up when he came to dis 
cover Montreal three hundred and fifty-three 
years ago! ALEX, F, Pirie. 
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Harvest Time in Town. 





For Saturday Night. 
Why, here it is September 
An’ the leaves ’re turnin’ brown ; 
It’s jist about eleven months 
Since we moved into town. 
I didn’t think thet 'twuz so late, 
My, how the time hez flown, 
The harvest mus’ be finished now 
An’ the fall wheat a’most sown. 


I'm fifty-eight years old next month, 
An’ sence I wuz go high, 

A workin’ in the harvest field, 

My summers hev gone by. 

But this here season, fur the first, 
The summer's passed away, 

An’ I never saw a stook of wheat, 

Or smelt the new-mown hay. 


I hain’t seen oats 'r barley, 

Or fields of flow’rin’ peas, 

Nur I hevn't seen the timothy 

A wavin’ in the breeze ; 

An’ in the early mornin’, 

When everythin’ is still, 

I don’t hear the calves a bawhin’, 
As I used to on the hill. 


"Twuz kind o’ hard a Jeavin’ 

That old house on the hill: 

'Twuzn't as good a house as this, 
‘Twuz gittin’ old, but stil), 

Y’ see we lived in that old house 
Fur thirty years 'r so, 

An’ twuz hard to leave the old home, 
That we built so long ago. 


We'd sit out there on summer nights, 
When we'd finished in the field, 
Talkin’ about the harvest, 

An’ how the crops 'd yield ; 

An’ the crickets’ suag so eolemn-like, 
When everythin’ wuz still, 

Allus made me think of the sleepers 
In the grave-yard on the hill. 


In town the hull thing’s diffrent, 
They hev no crickets here, 

No reoster’s crow at mornin’, 

No Bob White’s whistle clear; 

An’ it seeme as if the lightnin’ here 
Could do a man no harm ; 

Don’t seem to etrike 80 wicked 

As it used to on the farm. 


But here it ’s fall already ! 
They’re thrashin’ now out there, 
An the folke re gittin’ ready 
To come in to the fair. 
And I hardly kin believe it 
When I see the vellow leaves : 
To think there's veen a harvest 
An’ I’ve never seen the sheaves. 
Vax. 
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Ladies’ Restaurants. 


It is becoming more popular every year for 
ladies to lunch at cafes. Thomas’ English Chop 
House is the favorite place in Toronto and is 
largely patronized by ladies and theatre 
parties. It is anviatty first-class ; ladies’ en- 
trance, reception and dressing rooms, 





His Duty as He Saw It. 
We were much interested recently in a small 
boy, sitting in an omnibus, It was hard 


mother or elder sister, but presumably the 
former. At any rate, the little fellow was in 
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j to | are equally proficent. 
decide whether the boy’s companion was his | who shail eclipse all the rest and su 





good company, and the lady, whoever she was, 
was apparently pleased with her charge. The 
conversation was about a book, and after they 
= been talking a little while, the lady said to 

im—— 

‘“*T am sorry you lent that book of papua’'s. 
You know he is very careful of his book, and 
that one came home in such a dreadful con- 
dition. You should never lend what is not 


known land in the universe, according to the | your own.” 


‘“*I know,” said the little fellow, “ but what 
in the world are you going to do when you have 
got to do as you would be done by?” 


~~ ---—_ +e — 


Jack in Court. 


Amongst other peculiarities of seamen it is 
well known that they have an inveterste ten- 
dency to describe everything in the language of 
the sea. This peculiarity was strikingly ex- 
emplified in the case of an old boatswain, who 
was called as a witness in connection with a 
trial which took place some years ago. On Jack 
entering the witness box and being sworn, the 
following conversation took place : 

“Now, Mr. Truck,” said the lawyer, ‘‘you 
will be good enough to tell the court what you 
know concerning the prisoner at the bar.” 

* Well,” said Jack, ‘‘ye see, ’twas like this, 
I was dodgin’ along in the lee o’ the Anchor an’ 
Crown, just backin’ an’ fillin’ so’s t’ let a little 
cutter as I was expectin’ range up alongside, 
when all of a sudden that fellow there opened 
out the harbor lights and came bowling along 
like the Flying Dutchman. When he came un- 
der my lee he jammed his helm hard down and 
stood away on the port tack, until he nearly 
fouled the pierhead. Then he put his wheel up 
and bore away before a good ten knot.” 

‘* My dear sir,” said the lawyer, ‘‘this jargon 
is utterly unintelligible to the court. ou 
must be more explicit. Was not the night on 
which you saw the prisoner a particulerly 
stormy one?” 

**Oh, well!” replied Jack, ‘‘ you could have 
carried your topsails easily enough, and your 
courses, too, but it would hardly have be2n 
safe to set your to’ gallants without a double 
reef in each of them. You might have carried 
the spanker with one reef, but she would have 
steered better if you had put on a couple.” 

“This is not answering my question,” cried 
the lawyer. ‘‘ You are trifling with the cour:, 
sir. Now, please y attention and reply to 
me in an intelligible manner. About what 
time was it on the night on which you saw the 
prisoner?” 

*“*T should say it was about three bells in the 
second dog watch.” 

* You are insulting the court, sir,” cried the 
lawyer, angrily. ‘‘I must ask your lordship to 
warn this witness against any further trifling 
with this court.” 

His lordship, said sternly, turning to Jack— 

‘““You must cease your professional jargon, 
whieh is wholly incomprehensible, and give 
your evidence in a plain, straightforward man- 
ner.” 

** Wholly incomprehensible !” exclaimed Jack 
in amazement. ‘‘Why, you call yourselves 


nglish. How on earth do you want me to 

peak?” 

‘*It is only waste of time dealing with such 
stupidity. ou can stand down.” 

‘*IT can what?” asked Jack. 

**Stand down, sir,” cried the lawyer. 

‘** Been at sea thirty years, an’ never heard 
such an order all the time. What do you mean?” 

‘Think he means you to trip your anchor and 
give him a wide berth, Jack,’ cried a voice in 
court. 

“Well, why didn’t he say so?” muttered 
Jack, as he was leaving the court room. 
**Blest if I ever seed such a set of lubbers. 
They don’t know as much as the cook’s boy.” 


ge scholars, and you don’t understand plain 
8 








Heaven Defend Us. 


Railroad Superintendent (to assistant)—How 
much will it cost to have that bridge fixed ? 

Assistant—About $5,000. 

Railroad Superintendent—-My, my! That’sa 
good deal of money; but we'll have to have it 

xed sometime. Perhaps materials and wages 
will be cheaper next year. We'll wait. 

Minister (at church the following Sunday)— 
From battle and murder and from sudden 
death. 

Railroad Superintendent (fervently)—Good 
Lord, deliver us. 
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The Progress of Journalism. 


A reporter of high reputation offers his ser- 
vices to the editor of a paper. ‘‘ Friend,” said 
the latter, ‘‘I am quite aware of your great 
capabilities ; still there are many others who 
What I want is a man 
ly me 


every day with a special article under the head- 
ing To-morrow’s Crime, 


How to Obtain Sunbeams. 


Every one should have them. Have what? 
Stanton’s Sunbeam a $1 per dozer. 
Studio southwest corner Yonge and Adelaide 
streets. 


GEO. W. SHAVER 


Direct Importer, Family Grocer 
WIE AND SPIRIT MERCHANT 











Just arrived and passed into stock, the finest line of NEW 
SEASON’S TEA ever offered in this market, comprised in 
part of fine English Breakfast Congos, Oolongs in caddies, 
Indian Teas in 20-pound packages, Gunpowder, Young Hy- 
sons and Japans. We claim for the above goods that they 
have never.been excelled. TRY OUR NEW TEAS. Also 
= in, NEW RAISINS AND CURRANTS, very fine; and 
boneless Cod Fish in five-pound boxes, first-class, 


GEO. W. SHAVER 
244 Yonge and 2 Louisa sts. 


Telephone 1850. 


JAMES PAPE 


FLORAL ARTIST 
78 Yonge Street, Toronto 


Specialities for Weddings and Evening Parties. Funeral 
Designs on the Shortest Notice. 


Telephone 1461. Conservatories, 167 Carlaw 
Av., Queen St. East. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


- LADIES 


Afflicted with an overgrowth or 
superfluous hair on face, arms, 
maneck, etc., also moles and other 
blemishes can have the same per- 
manently removed by 


Dorenwend’s New Method 


without pain and without leaving 
traces of operation. This is posi- 
tively the only sure remedy in 
existence. Years of experimenting 
have brought this system to per- 
fection. A sure cure guaranteed. 
Write or call for particulars. 


A. DORENWEND 


Paris Hair Works, 103 & 105 Yonge St., Toronto 


The Greatest House for Fine Hair Goods in Wigs, Bangs, 
Switches, eto., in Canada. 
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J.&J. LUGSDIN 


THE LEADING 


Hatters and Furriers 


10! YONGE ST., TORONTO. 


ineens Great Hat Sale 


WHOLESALE PROFITS ONLY 


We wish it thoroughly understood. 
that the prices on our hats cover but: 
two profits---the manufacturer’s and: 
our own---which is in reality a whole- 
saler’s profit. We buy in wholesale. 
lots strictly for cash, direct from the. 
manufacturer. We retail every day: 
single hats at wholesale prices. Our 
stock is well known as the largest 
and finest in Toronto, probably in. 
all Canada, and our facilities, thus: 
ee enable us at all times to: 
sell any hat 60c lower than any com- 
petitor. 


W.&D. DINEEN 


Cor. King and Yonge Sts. 
Orders By Mail Receive Prompt Attention. 


WHEATON & CO. 


ALWAYS AHEAD WHEN A NEW 


London Style 


SEE THE LATEST 





COMES OUT, 


NEW SCARFS 


“THE LOUIS PHILLIPE” 
“THE VIVIAN ™ 


SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW. ALSO 


NEW ENGLISH COLLARS. 
WHEATON & CO. 


17 KING 8TREET WEST 


OOR, JORDAN. 


JOHN FLETCHER 
IRON AND STEEL WORK 


Roofs, Gi:ders, Beams, Stairs, Columns, and all 
kinds of Iron Werk for Pui'ding Purpose 


OFFICE : 
530 YONGE STREET, TORONTO 











The Manufacturers’ Life Insurance Company 


THE MANUFACTURERS’ ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


Are two separate and distinct Companies with full Government Deposit. 
The Authorized Capital and other Assets are respectively $2,000,000 and $1,00(,000 


PRESIDENT: Rr. Hon. Srr JOHN A. MACDONALD, P. C., G. C. B. 
ViIcE-PRESIDENTS: GEORGE GOODERHAM, Esq., PRESIDENT OF THE BANK OF TORONTO, 
WILLIAM BELL, Esq., MANUFACTURER, GUELPH. 
AvupiTors: H. J. HILL, SecRETARY OF THE INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION ASSOCIATION, TORONTO, 
EDGAR A. WILLIS, SECRETARY Boarp or TRADE, TORONTO. 
J. B. CARLILE, Manacine DirREcTor, ToRONTO, ONT. 


POLICIES ISSUED ON ALL THE APPROVED PLANS. 


LIFE POLICIES PUR- 


CHASED AND ANNUITIES GRANTED. 
PIONEERS OF LIBERAL ACCIDENT POLICIES ! 
Issues Policies of all kinds a: moderate rates. Policiss covering Employers’ Liability for 


Accidents to their workmen, under the Workmen’s Compensation for Injuries’ Act, 1886, 
Best and most liberal form of Workmen’s Accident Policies. Premium payable by easy 


instalments, which meets a long-felt want 


AGENTS WANTED IN UNREPRESENTED DISTRICTS. 


XH. S. MORISON & C0.'S >< 


GRAND FALL OPENING 


Mantle & Dress Show Rooms 


The Newest Berlin, Paris, London and New York Styles in 


MANTLES, JACKETS AND ULSTERS 


J ust Ope Ne@d—Two cases Ulsters, one case Short Jackets. 


—JIn all the latest fashionable combinations. 
Dress Goods and shades. Two cases French and Ger- 


man Novelties just to hand. 


Ou r Si | ks cannot be approached for quality and prices. 





DRESS AND MANTLE MAKING AN ART WITH US 


We employ only the most skilled artistes. 


Every garment guar- 


anteed a perfect fit. Prices always as moderate as is consistent 
with good work. 


LADIES 


Do not tail to inspect our stock of goods, all marked in plain 


figures, and nobody pressed to buy. 


H. S. MORISON & CO. 


218 Yonge Street, corner Albert Street 
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TORONTO SATURDAY NIGHT. 








Rosina Vokes. 


(Continued from Pace One. J 


costumers in London, resulting in the whole 
family devoting themselves from childhood to 
the mimic art. Her popularity in Toronto is 
remarkable, and is not only evinced by the 
crowds at her performances, but by the cour- 
tesies which society is always delighted to 
offer this charming and jolly little woman 
who rules the day in her unique 
field of art and amusement. There is no one 
like her. There are those who perhaps make 
one laugh more, but none who like her can act 
the merry romp and stil! retain all the dignity 
and elegancy of refined womanhood. “And 
more, there is a pathos in her acting which 
might bring a sob very close upon the laugh. 
When she gets ‘nto the many fantastic diffi- 
culties which are the events of her little come- 
dies the audience is in most sincere and earnest 
sympathy with her, and seems to feel more 
than half afraid that she is going to 
ery before she gets through with her song; 
and thus they laugh uproariously with 
every preparation to weep if she shows the 
least signs of spilling a tear. I do not know 
another example of the particular comedy force 
that she possesses to such a great degree of 
reducing her audience to a hysterical condition 
where laughter and tears are produceable at 
will. She never brings the tear, but keeps itso 
near the surface that laughter is the only safety 
valve, 

It is 3 pleasure to give the readers of SATUR- 
DAY NIGHT a picture—though it is but fairly 
good—of this charming little woman, and to 
express the hope that she will long live to 
laugh and dance and sing her way into the 


New Features. 


. A Bad Man’s Sweetheart, Mr. Edmund E, 
sheppard’s new novel, a story of Toronto life, 





begins next week. 

Guelda, the second of our Family Herald 
atories also begins week after next. Read the 
frst chapters. 

In the Pastor's Parlor, by Don, talks with 
city clergymen concerning religious work in 
Toronto, next week. 





Personal. 


(Continued from Page Two.) 
cherche affair, at which many kind references 
to the young couple were made. Mr. and Mrs. 
Tinning left in the afternoon for the Western 
States, where they will spend their honeymoon. 


I must decline to publish, as requested by ‘*A 
Mother,” the names of the “five young gentle- 
men—members of Toronto’s leading families— 
who each subscribe twenty-five dollars per 
month towards the support of a house and its 
inmate, not one hundred miles from Ontario 
street, north of Wellesley.” A Mother writes 
in a strain which shows her to be in desperate 
earnest, and I trust that the young men in 
question will govern themselves accordingly, if 
not for virtue’s sake, lest their names fall into 
jess scrupulous hands. 

The first practice of the Toronto Vocal Society 
took place on Monday evening, with Mr. W. 
Elliott Haslam as musical conductor. The old 
members were present in large numbers, and a 
few new ones were enrolled. I understand 
that a very fine programme has been arranged 
for the coming season. The first concert will 
be given in the middle of December, and 
amongst the soloists engaged are Miss Annie 
Louise Tanner, Mr. Whitney Mockridge, Mons. 
Ovide Musin, violinist, and Mr. Edwin M. 
Shouert, pianist. 

The Toronto Rowing Club has always been 
distinguished for the hearty, sociable feeling 
which obtains within its walls. A new social 
feature introduced Jast Saturday night is an- 
other proof of the foregoing. This is the in- 
auguration of a series of smoking concerts to 
be held oncea fortnight. Everyone knows how 
popular these affairs have become in clubland 
on the other side of the Atlantic. Last Satur- 
day's, although the initial concert, was most 
successful, songs, speeches and recitations 
following one another in rapid succession, the 
whole being brought to a close before 11.30. 
Amongst those who enjoyed the hospitality of | 
the evening were Messrs. D. Roberts, A. R. 
Carmichael, H. B. Wyatt, Jack Drynan, E. 
Dwyer, W. J. Bryce, N. J. Carnegie, W. F. 
Stewart, A. Mackenzie, J. B. Spink, Joseph 
Wright, Charles Lennox, P. J. Smith, J. Gouin- 
lock and R. W. Elliott. 





yet to come. 





The Queen at Glasgow. 





to the representatives of roy- 


seldom incur more expense in 
connection with them than is 
necessary to have them nicely 
engrossed and framed. In 
the old world they launch 
out more than we do, as will 
be seen from the following. 
On Her Majesty’s recent visit 
to Glasgow the municipal cor- 
porations of three ancient 
BurghsofScotland--the Royal 
Burgh and great city of Glas- 
gow, the Royal Burgh of 
Renfrew, and Paisley, which 
celebrated the 400th anniver- 
sary of its municipal charter 
on the day of Her Majesty’s 
visit—presented loyal ad- 
dresses to the Queen. The 
Out of Town. | gold casket in which the Glasgow Corporation 
| address was contained, and the gold key pre- 
sented to Her Majesty at the opening of the 
new municipal buildings of Glasgow are shown 
in the engravings. In front of the casket 
which is of oblong shape, the central place is 
occupied by a representation in chased work of 
the new municipal buildings, with two side 
designs, one representing railway traffic and 
| the other shipping. At the back is a view of 
| the Glasgow Exhibition building. At one end 
is the College, at the other the University of 
| Glasgow. The four corners bear modelled 
figures personifying Art, Science, Commerce 
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BRANTFORD. 


Mr. and Mrs. George H. Wilkes returned last 
week from a short visit to Toronto. 

Mr. and Mrs. C. Sweet have returned from 
Muskoka. 

Mr. T. Y. Morton and Miss Christie have 
returned from a visit to friends in Chatham 
and Detroit. 

Miss Lister, who has been visiting Miss 
Greer, returned last week to Toronto. 

Mr. and Mrs. C. H. Waterous, sr., are back 
from St. Paul, where they have been spending 
afew weeks. 

Mrs. Lally of Boston is visiting her parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. V. H. nard. 

Mr. W. A. Grasett of the Bank of Commerce 
has been moved to this branch from Simcoe. 
Mr. Grasett was here a few years ago, and is 
heartily welcomed back by his many friends. 

Miss Nellie VanNorman has returned from 
Sarnia, where she has been for a few days. 

The first regatta of the Brantford Canoe Club 
was held on Saturday last on Mohawk Lake 
(vulgarly known as vejoy’s Pond). About 
300 people, including all the elite of the city, 
were present, and great interest was taken in 
all the races, especially the ladies’ tandem, 
which was very closely contested. This is the 
first time a regatta of this kind has ever been 





hearts of new friends for many, many seasons | 


alty in this country we very | 


CHRISTIE—On September 25, at Severn Bridge, Mrs. W. 
P. Christie—a son. 

TAYLOR—On September 24, at Goderich, Mrs. (Dr.) Tay- 
lor—a son. 

CLARRY—On September 24, at Laskay, Mrs. H. E. 
Clarry—a daughter. 

HIGGINBO M—On September 25, at 25 Alice street, 
Mrs. R. W. Higginbottom—a daughter. ; 

LIVINGSTON—On September 23, at 487 Jarvis street, 
Mrs. L. M. Livingston—a daughter 

THOMAN—On September 23, at Toronto, Mrs. W. H. 
Thoman—a daughter. 

WOOLVERTON—On September 25, at Grimsby, Mrs. 
Linus Woolverton—a son. 

OLVER—On September 23, at Medicine Hat, Mrs. Albert 
Olver—a son. 





Marri 


MACLEAN— MOORE—On September 12, at Brooklyn, | 
N. Y., Frank E. Maclean of New York, to Clara E. Moore of | 


Brooklyn. 

COLQUHOUN—DYRE—On September 20, at Picton, J. 
E. Colquhoun to Carne Dyre. 

BARNHART— MORSE—On September 18, at Chicago, 
Ill , Kenneth Barnhart to Fanny Coyell Morse. 

CAMPBELL—CAMERON—On September 19, at Port 
Elgin, Ont., Archibald G. Campbell, B.A., LL.B., of Harris- 
ton, to Grace Cameron. 

DUNSTAN—PALMER-— On ber 20, at St. Cath- 
armed George H. C. Dunstan of Toronto, to Ida Mabel 

mer. 

LUMSDEN—CLARKSON—On September 19, at Toronto, 


Frederick James Lumsden, to J. E. Clarkson of St. Cath- | 


arines. 

METCALFE—WESTON—On September 18, at St. Hya- 
cinthe, P.Q,, Henry D. Metcalfe, to Alice Weston. 

O’'NEILL—BENZINGER—On September 13, at Chi » 
Hugh John O'Neill, to Loretta Benzinger of Baltimore, Md. 

THOMPSON—WALMLSEY—On September 18, at Park- 
dale, Joseph Parkins Thompson, to Marion Gertrude Walms- 
ley of Parkdale. 

WOOD—DWYER—At Toronto, S. T. Wood, to Frances 
8S. Dwyer, both of Toronto. 

CARSON—JARDINE—On September 20, W. Carson of 
Hamilton, to Lizzie Jardine of Nelson. 

FEE—PATON—On September 19, at Ulverton, Que., 
Thomas A. Fee of South Durham, Que., to Frances Maud 
Paton of Ulverton. 

JENKINSON—CAMERON—On September 19, at Mont- 
real, R. B. Jenkinson to Alice E. Cameron of Cornwall, Ont. 

REDMOND—MARTIN—On September 17, at Victoria, 
B.C., William Henry Redmond of Victoria, to Marie 
Lumina Martin of Vancouver. 

EMORY—JOB—On September 22, at Waterdown, Ont., 
W. J. Hunter Emory, M.D., of Toronto, to Ethel M. Job. 

HOME—RILEY—On September 22, Robert Home to 
| Sarah Frances Riley of Toronto. 
| MOYLE—SANDERSON—On September 26, at Brantford, 
| Joseph R. Moyle to Ella Sanderson. 
| 





ROUGH—MCLDREW—On September 26, at Toronto, 
Wm. Stark Rough of Winnipeg, Man., to Faith Muldrew. 
| _ ELLIS—ALLEN—On September 24, at St. Mary’s, James 
Ellis to Roxy Allen of East Nissouri. 
| FITTON—MALONE-On September 26, at Clifton, Ont., 
Cecil H. Fitton of Simcoe, to Minnie Malone. 
ROBERTS IN—BROWN—On September 26, at Trafalgar, 


When we present addresses | George Robertson of Newmarket, to J. Brown of Trafalgar. 





Deaths. 


AUSTON—at G ue, Alice Eliza Auston. 

| COOPER—On September 22, John —— aged 28 years. 

HARPER—On September 22, William J. Harper. 
HAYES—On September 23, at Toronto, Daniel Hayes, 

aged 63 years 


Wray Jackman, aged 5 years. 
KELLY—On September 12, 
Kelly, aged 74 years 
— September 12, at Brandon, Man., Dora Helen 
aw. 
VASS—On September 
Vass, aged 77 vears. 
WOOD—On September 22, at Davenport, Carol’ne Matilda 
Wood, aged 77 years. 
STONE—On September 21, at Toronto, Freddie Stone. 


at Portland, N.B., Mary 


5, at Inverness, Scotland, David 


Lanton, aged 79 years. 

MELVILLE—On September 23, at 22 McMurrich street, 
Margaret Peden Melville, aged 61 years. 

HAMILTON—At Hamilton, Margaret Muir Hamilton, 
aged 74 years 

WILLIAMS—On August 28, at Liverpool, England, 
Isabella Williams. 

McNEIL—On September 23, at Toronto, James McNeil. 








con Crozier, aged 39 years. 


McGRATH—On September 24, Edward McGrath, aged 26 | 


years. 

ROBERTS—On September 24, at Toronto, Margaret 
Selina Roberts, aged 59 years. 

WELLWOOD—On September 23, at Wingham, N. Well- 
wcod of Epsom. 

AYLSWORTH-—On September 24, at Georgetown, Rev. 
Dr. J. B. Aylesworth, sr., aged 76 years. 

MACDOUGALL—On September 23, at San Bernardino, 
California, Katie C. Macdougall of Cobourg, Ont. 

MACKENZIE—On September 22, at Boston, William 
Ellice Mackenzie. 

MILLARD—On September 20, at Hawley, Penn., Robert 
Millard, aged 74 years. 

MACDONALD—On September 23, at Montreal, Thomas 
Macdonald, aged 59 years. 

STILWELL—On February 18, at Decatur, Ala. E. L. 
Stilwell, aged 56 yeara. 

TROTTER—On September 24, at Chicago, Mrs. M. A. 
Trotter. 

BILLINGHURST—At Toronto, Lillyetta Billinghurst, 
aged 16 months. 

EVANS—On September 26, at Toronto, John H. W. 
Evans, aged 79 years. 


SPENCE—On September 24, Beseie M. Spence of London | 


West, aged 26 vears. 
WATT—At Meaford, Mary Watt, of Baskerville, B.C. 


or 


The Jewell Restaurant, 10 Jordan street, now | 
The restaurant | 


open under new management. 
will, as usual, be supplied with all the luxuries 
of the season ; and the present proprietor so- 
licits a continuance of the favors of all the old 
patrons. HENRY MorGAN, Proprietor. 


et 





JACKMAN—On September 24, at Toronto, Matilda Jane | 


LANTON—On September 19, at Hamilton, Rev. Henry | 


CROZIER—On September 19, at Belleville, Andrew Dea- | 


held in Brantford, and it is hoped that it will 
give an impetus to canoeing and boating. 

Mr. J. Kerr Osborne was married in Port 
Rowan last week to Miss Killmaster, youngest 


daughter of Mr. B. Killmaster of that village. | 
The bride is a sister of Mrs. Jas. Stratford of | Lion and Shield, in high relief, in polished and 


this city and has many friends here, her great 
personal attractions and many delightful quali- 





| 








At the Club. 
*“*I don’t see why you are so hard on poor 


Mudhead. I think he has some very brilliant 


| points.” 


and Agriculture. On thelid are the arms of 
Glasgow, the Royal Arms and the Scottish 


‘* For goodness’ sake, mention one.” 


dead or frosted gold. The casket is enclosed in ‘‘ The end of his nose.” 


a case of green velvet, that being the customary 





ties having made her one of Brantford’s ‘ 
favorite belies during the past year. The wed. | Color for Glasgow corporation presentations, 


ding was a very quiet one, the only guests Her Majesty was also presented with a casket 
being relatives and a few friends. Mr. and | of silver overlaid with pure gold, and richly en- 
Mrs. Osborne will pass several months in graved. This was presented in a handsome oak 


Europe, spending their Christmas in Rome, : : 
where, itis said, they will be joined by a/| case lined with satin. The gold key delivered 


| 





Prof. Geo. W. Blish 


(Ot the Blish School of Elocution, Boston) in 


READINGS AND RECITATIONS 


prominent Brantford bachelor with his bride. 
Mrs. Frank Cockshutt gave a delightful At 
Home at her residence on Sheridan strect last 
Thursday afternoon. The beautiful rooms 
were most artistically decorated with flowers 
and autumn leaves. Amongst those present 
were Mrs. Jeffrey Hale, Mra. C. Nelles, Mrs. A. 
S. Hardy, the Misses Curtis, Mrs. Chas. Cock- 
shutt of Toronto, Mrs. Lally of Boston, Mrs. 
Leonard, the Misses Leonard, the Misses 
Goold, Mrs. L. S. Blackader, Mrs, I. Cockshutt, 
the Misses Cockshutt, Mrs. A. B. Bennett, the 
Misses Bennett. Miss Mackenzie of Sarnia, 
Mrs. G, 


Misses Wye, Mrs. Glass, the Misses Morton, 
Mrs, A. S. Wilkes, Mrs. Haycock, Miss Katie 
Haycock, Mrs. W. A. Wiikie, Mrs. I. S. Water- 
ous, Mrs. L. T. Whitehead, Miss Wilkes, the 
Misses Christie, Mrs. A. K. Bunnell, Miss De 
Long, Miss Georgie Ross, Mrs. F. T. Wilkes, 
Mrs. H. McK. Wilson, Miss Nelles, Mrs. Wis- 
ner, the Misses Wisner, Mrs. Ott, the Misses 
McCara and others 





Danford Roche & Co., while closing out their 
Stock, are offering a speciai discount on all 
Purchases over one dollar. This is a good 
chance for ladies to buy silks for evening or 
street wear. 

ee ee 
, Cyclorama. 
The perspective obtained of the Battle of 


Sedan by the new electric light is something | Laren—a son. 


M H. and Miss Kate Wilkes, Mrs. T. | 
Foster, the Misses Foster, Miss Agnew, the | 





| 


} 
} 


| to Her Majesty for the opening of the new muni- | 


Dramatic, Pathetic and Humorous 


ASSOCIATION HALL 


Monday, October, 15, 1888 


This engagement affords all lovers of Elocution an oppor- 
tunity of hearing the most talented Elocutionist now before 
the public. The programme will embrace selections from 
the authors, snd is specially selected to display Prof. 
Blish’s rare elocutionary powers. The press pronounce him 
one of the most perfect readers in the profession. 


Subscription List now open at the Piano Warerooms of A. 
& S. Nordheimer’s, 15 King St. East. Reserved plan for 
subscribers will be opened October 10th, at 10 a.m. 


ADMISSION 50 CENTS. 
No extra charge for reserved seats. 


cipal building is of 22 carat solid gold. The casket 
containing the Renfrew corporation address 
was of gold, and that of the Paisly cor- 
poration of silver. Both were got up in the 
same magnificent style as the Glasgow casket. 
Our Governor-Generals in time might become 
reconciled to addresses if presented in this 
style. 

Our engraving on page 3 represents Her 
Majesty and her little grandson, the son of 
Princess Beatrice, (Princess Henry of Batten- 
berg), who accompanied the Queen on her visit 
to Scotland. Onr pictures are copied from the 
Illustrated London News. 


— JACOBS & SHAW’S 
The Cradle, the Altar and the Tomb 
Births Toronto Opera House 
BELL—On September 20, at Parkdale, Mrs. J. C. Bell—a 


daughter. 
ESTEN—On September 20, at Whitchurch, Mrs. J. P. 
Esten—a daughter. oi 
IRWIN—On August 14, at London, Eng., Mrs. W. H. 
Irwin of Montrea)—a son. 
JOHNSTONE—On September 9, at Toronto, Mrs. T. R. 
Johnstone—a son. 
McCONKEY—On September 19, at Guelpb, Mra. R. Me- | 
Conkey—a daughter. | 
McGOUN—On September 20, at Montreal, Mrs. Arch. | 
} 


ONE WEEK 


COMMENCING 


Monday, Oct. 1 


McGoun, jr.—a son. 
McLAREN—On September 16, at Toronto, Mra. H. Mo- 


2 


McNAIR—On September 20, at Toronto, Mrs. D. C. Mo- 


magnificent to behold, Those who have not | yi)". qaughter. 


Seen this great work of art by the new lights 
Should do so at once. Open from 9 a.m. to 10 
P.m, 





oe 


As They Will Do It Some Day Perhaps. 


Elderly lady to guard at railway station)— 
hich train do I want to take? 
‘ Polite Guard—You will pardon me, madam, 
or answering your question with another, but 
the solution of the proposition depends, to a 
eewhat broad extent, on where you want to 





Filla pone 
Most of our misfortunes are more support- 
able than the comments of our friends upon 


them.—Colton. 


; 


| 


| 
{ 


McTAVISH—On September 18, at Toronto, Mra. (Dr.) Mo- 
Tavish—a daughter. 

OGRADY—On September 21, at Fredericton, N.B., Mra. 
W. deCourcy O'Grady —a son. 

ROBERTSON—On September 20, at Brantford, Mra. A. 
Robertson—a daughter. 

WILKINSON—On September 23, at Barrie, Mra N. 
Wilkineo-—a daughti r. 

AUSTIN—On September 21, at 309 S:aton street, Mra. 
Geor.e R. Austin—a caughter. 

RABY—On September 19, at 307 Adelaide street west, 
Mrs George Raby—a son. 

BURNS—On September 22, at 328 Bathurst street, Mrs. 
James Burns—a son. 

COWDRY-— On September 12, at Macleod, N. W. T., Mrs. 
J. Cowdry—a son. 

RUST—On September &%, at Toronto, Mra Charles H. 


THE GREAT SUCCESS OF LAST SEASON 


CHAS. T. ELLis 


(Under the management of F. F. Proctor) in the 


Musical Comedy Drama 


Casper the Yodler 


| Rust—a : 
SIMPSON—On September 23, at Toronto, Mrs. Charl 
James Simpson—a daughter. —— — 


PRICES ALWAYS THE SAME 


“PIANOS” 


|' THE STANDARDMAKERS OF THE WORLD 


| . - -_ 


We solicit inspection of our exceptionally large and attractive assortment of the following 
| unrivalled Pianos just received : 


CHICKERING, STEINWAY, HAINES 


The superiority of these instruments both as to quality of tone and general workmanship is 
| acknowledged by the leading artists and musical public of America and Europe. 
SECOND-HAND PIANOS ranging at all prices and sold on most Liberal Terms. 


A. & S. NORDHEIMER, 


15 King Street East, Toronto. 
BRANCHES—Montreal, Ottawa, Hamilton, London. 


























THE 


Palace Furniture 


ALLAN 
= WAREROOM - 


5 King Street East 


TORONTO 


5 King Street East - TORONTO 








~ STECK 
PIANOS 


Are Preferred to all 
others after 


Thirty Years’ Test 


‘Dominion Stained Glass Co. 


77 RICHMOND STREET WEST 


description of Church and 


| Memorial Windews and eve 
lass, including 


Domestic Art 

| Wheel-Cut, Sand-Cut, Embossed, Bent Glass | 

| and Bevelled Plate 

Also new and elegant designs in Bevelled, Engraved and 
Silvered Plate for mantles. 





Jas. Cox & SON 


| Designs and estimates on application. Telephone 1470. | 
1 
| 
| 


83 Yonge Street SOLE AGENTS 


nt ons oom PW Graham & ( 
| PASTRY COOKS AND eres OW. Id lll (). 
| Luncheon and Ice Cream Parlors 63 King ios West 


FOR FALL 








GREAT STOCK 
Fine Suits for Boys’ 


| ee 
GREAT AND POPULAR | PERFECT Nt TRIMS}, 
_ CLOTHING HOUSE © 
OAK HALL, 


| 115 to 121 King Street East, 
TORONTO. | 









Toronto Exhibition, 1888 


Ladies visiting the city can consult 
MADAM BOUDIER as to the removal 
of superthious hair from the face, arms 
and moulda I yuarantee a permanent 
cure. References from leading physicians 
and ladies that have received treatment. 
Beware of quacks and frauds as I am 
the only person who understands the 
treatment of electrolysis in Canada 
| Note the address, 603 KING ST. WEST, TORONTO 

Enquiries may be made by post. Enclose stamp. 





Manager. | 


| WILLIAM RUTHERFORD - 








THE 


WALL PAPERS 
McCAUSLAND'’S 
CHARMING «x0 CHEAP 


72 TO 76 KING ST. W. 
TORONTO 


X X 





| Aperfectiy constructed Summer and ame 
| Winter Hotel, costing a quarter of a million 
dollars, situated on the line of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, near the summit of the 
Rocky Mountains in the Canadien Na- 
tional Park. 

The house is electric lighted and has every 
comfort and convenience found in city hotels of | 
the highest grade. The numerous hot sulphur 
sprin in close proximity vary in tempera- 
ture from 80 to 121 degrees, and perfect bathing 
facilities are suppli Testimony to the won- 
derful curative properties of the water is plenti- 
ful. A first-clacs livery of driving and saddle 
horses forms part of theestablishment, and there 
are excellent roads and walks in all directions, 
built and maintainad by theGovernment. The 
house is 5,000 feet above sea level and is sur- 
rounded by magnificent mountain peaks 5,000 to 
8,000 feet high. In grandeur of scenery and 
purity of atmosphere the region is immeasur.- 
ably superior to anysimilar health resort on the 
continent. The hotel rates are $3.50 a day 


: 


Tee, avi? 


RUSSELLS, 9 KING STREET WEST 
EXHIBITION SALE 
RUSSELLS, 9 KING ST. WEST 


WATCHES & JEWELRY 





upwers, and coos — eg rtime may ences om 
axer, Banff, Alberta; Canada. For furéer in. KXHIBITION SALE 


formation and for excursion tickets, apply to an 
ific Ry. Tioket Offies, or at 


fo'King Street Woot Tosostr 1888 . 
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34 King St. West 
TORONTO 


They are now receiving their immense Fall Importations ; among which there are several new features in the 
Carpet Department. 


The Brinton patented ABAPTUS CARPET made in extra heavy Brussels and Wilton pile; is manufactured 
entirely from wools in their natural colors, that is without dye. 


THE KANDAHAR CARPET (in squares) is of the Wilton character, made of the finest lustre wool, and nearly 
as heavy as Axminster, and is very desirable ; sizes in stock, 11 ft. and 6 in. x 13 ft. 1 in. and 12 ft. x 15 ft. Qin. ; 
can be mads to order any size. 

THE AFGHAN is of a heavy Brussels fabric; sizes in stock, 13 ft. 6 in. x 16 ft. and under; these can be made 
to any size. 

RED TURKEY and MASULIPITAN for dining-rooms. 

VICTORIAN AXMINISTER PARQUET CARPETS, a large assortment of these magnificent goods always in stock, 

Wilton Parquet Carpets, Anglo-Indian Carpets, Smyrna Carpets, Kensington Art Squares, Felt Squares, 
New Designs. 

Always on hand a choice assortment of Templeton’s equisite Victorian Axminister High Art Carpets for 
Rooms, Halls and Stairs. These goods are now so well known that description is dispensed with. 

HEAVY ROYAL AXMINISTERS. A large selection of choice goods. 

WILTONS. In five and six frames, magnificent patterns, in all the new coloring and shadings. 


BRUSSELS. Purchasers have fully appreciated the great boom of being able to select from hundreds of 
pieces of the best five-frame Brussels at $1.00 cash, of wtich we have still a good assortment. Their special 
Brussels this season in regular and exira qualities, five and six frames, are very fine. 


TAPESTRY CARPETS. From the lowest price up. They would invite attention to a large lot (over produc- 
tions) of the best 10-wire Balmoral cloth, finest made, selling at 72c. cash; regular price 85c. and 90c. 


ALL-WOOL CARPETS. A great variety in Brussels patterns and echarien. 

CHURCH CARPETS A SPECIALTY. 

Heavy wool felts in all colors for fitting round carpet squares. 

Skin Rugs in Leopard, Bear, Black Goat, Sheepskin, etc. Rugs in all sizes. Persian, Mecca, Yeddo, 
Tanjore, Khyber, Daghestan, Smyrna, etc. etc. 

Cocoa, Napier and China Mattings, a large stock always on hand. — and Linoleums, the largest 
stock carried. AURORA AND OTHER CARPET SWEEPERS. 


Purchasers will find that the value given distances all competitors. Inspéction invited. 





TAMIA 






JOHN KAY, SON & CO., 34.King St. West, Toronto 
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i 
! EVERYWHERE | 
J fff MORSE. SOAP P00, 


How, when and where to buy Boy’s | 
Clothing are very important questiens | 
in every mother’s mind at present. If you | 
would have them readily and satisfactorily | 
answered call on P. Jamieson. the Clothier, | 
and see the tremendous stock of Boy’s | 
Suits, etc., at cost, comprising every shade, 
style and price. 


Palace Clothing House (Ae HN ne one 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 
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7 i BY Ly ft i 
P. J A M | ES O N | + ihe ee | English Franco-American | 
i 1 \ ey YW y) . iy i Perfu os ‘ . 
THE BOY'S CLOTHIER J t ! 


Cor. Yonge & Queen Sts | 


NE 


DRESSMAKERS’ | 
cry R SYSTEM OF 

SQUARE MEASURE. 
4E NT, tlate P rof. Moody’s). 

»rafte direc ct without paper | 

patterns. J.& A.CARTER, | 
Praetical pees and 
Milliners 2 Yonge street, 
Toronto. 

_Agents wanted. 

MR. HAMILTON MeCARTHY, 7 R.C.A. 


: SCULPTOR 
MA Le < TO DRONTOS Has removed to me | se on the ground floor 4 
LOMBARD STREET a 
» 


SPECIALTY OF FINE WORK ___ MMEDIATELY _BEHIND POBTOFFICE. 


1 Charles Brown, 
Invitations, Wedding and Visiting Cards 


PLATE ENGRAVING AND PRINTING 












Fora large assortment and close prices call on 





y Manufacturing Jewelers and Diamond 
fF] Coupes i5e. Betters 


c 








Wy xo sx. wes. |Goulden & Trorey 


es $1 
Telephone 123. 61 King Street East, opp. Toronto Street 


MANUFACTURERS 


HIGH- CLASS PIANO S 


MENDELSSOHN PIANO Be 
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AMERICAN - PEANOS. cutus ORGANS 


Second-hand Pianos and Organs on Small Weekly or Monthly Pay ments. 


91 AND 93 KING ST. WEST, TORONTO 








SATISFACTION 
QSSLNVEVNS 





-HEINTZMAN & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOFORTES 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT. 


The oldest and most 
reliable Piano Manu- 
facturers in the Do- 
minion.' 


Our written guaran- 
tee for five years ac- 
_ companies each Piano. 


Their thirty-six years’ 
record the best guar- 
antee of the excellence 
of their instruments. 


Illustrated Catalogue 
free on application. 








1 i | | “DOMINION” | | 
Py dd PIANO Beene 
| | | Tone, Touch, Saniaieines & Durability | | 
| | 

| 


id } | Special Prices Terms Easy 








||| TORONTO TEMPLE OF MUSIC 
68 neg Street West 








| I inclined stitial | 








WATERFIl FILTERS 


“The Gate City Stone Filter” 


EASILY CLEANED 
DOES NOT BECOME, FOU 


AN EFFECTUAL PURIFIER 
ABSOLUTELY PURE WATE 


FOR SALE BY 


HARRY A. COLLINS 


90 YONGE STREET. 
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